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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD.* 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD is, we sup- 
pose, no favourite with our 
readers. Nor are we aware of 
any reason why he should be so. 
A friend to genuine religion, he 
will never be considered by any 
who understand its nature. His 
name will live as an enemy to the 
Puritans as long as the records of 
this country shall last, and which 
the work now before us will assist 
to perpetuate. To British consti- 
tutional liberty he was as much 
opposed as to true religion; and 
and while the deeds of the Star 
Chamber shall be remembered, 
the name of Laud will be exe- 
crated as the chief inquisitor of 
that disgrace to English justice. 
There is no denying the principal 
facts in the life of this supersti- 
tious, tyrannical and persecuting 
priest, and all attempts to ex- 
plain them away are vain and 
futile. They are written in cha- 
racters that cannot be effaced or 
misunderstood. We had thought 
that the best friends of the Church 
of England now considered that 
the less that is said about Laud 
and his times the better. We live 
sufficiently distant from the period 
to which he belonged to be able 
to examine the subject with calm- 
ness and candour; and as we 


would not calumniate even the 
old Adversary himself, we should 
be sorry to speak evil of Arch- 
bishop Laud, strongly as we view 
his character, and detest his pro- 
ceedings, 

Wonders, it is said, never 
cease. So it would seem. Mr. 
James Nichols tried, some time 
ago, to persuade us that the Cal- 
vinists and Puritans were the 
enemies of civil and religious li- 
berty, and that High Church Ar- 
minians were the friends and de- 
fenders of our constitution and 
our freedom! Those who swal- 
lowed the dose administered in 
“Calvinism and Arminianism 
Compared,” will be prepared to 
digest the new, nostrum—That 
Archbishop Laud was a saint and 
a martyr; every thing that was 
amiable as a man, excellent as a 
Christian, wise and conciliatory 
as a Prelate, in short, the glory 
of the Church of England, and 
entitled to rank high among the 
patriots of the country, and the 
sufferers in the best of causes. 

Mr. Lawson is, we confess, a 
courageous man, He asserts 
strongly ; he calumniates boldly ; 
and, it will not be his fault, if 
the Puritans, and all their abettors, 
are not henceforth consigned to 
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everlasting infamy. The style of 
the book is in admirable keeping 
with its subject. It is written in 
the very spirit of Laud himself; 
and did we believe in the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, we should 
have been convinced that the soul 
of the Archbishop had taken up 
its residence i the body of his 
biographer. Mr. Lawson evi- 
dently possesses all his zeal for 
the trumpery of forms and cere- 
monies—all his pevehant for the 
old harlot—all his narrow-minded 
bigotry and hatred of the men 
who presume to differ from him. 
His qualifications as a historian 
and a reasoner are another affair. 
It shall not be our fault if our rea- 
ders do not duly appreciate them, 
and bestow on their Reverend 
possessor the meed of praise 
which justly belongs to him. 


Should our extracts call forth a 
larger portion of animadversion 
than we usually employ in these 


introductory articles, the nature 
of the case wiil furnish our apo- 
logy. Had Laud only been cele- 
brated in these volumes, we should 
probably have allowed them to 
enjoy at once the slumber to 
which assuredly they are shortly 
destined. But as Mr. Lawson, 
to vindicate his hero, has, in a 
manner the most unjustifiable and 
outrageous, abused men and prin- 
ciples that are dear to us as life 
and liberty and religion, he has 
no right to complain if we expose 
his ignorance and his malignity. 


“ William Laud was born on the 7th 
day of October, 1578, in the parish of 
St. Lawrence, Reading, a town of con- 
siderable importance in Berkshire, plea- 
santly situated on the river Kennet, 
and famous for its magnificent abbey, 
now in ruins, founded by Henry I. in 
1126, and dedicated to St. James the 
Apostle. He was the only son of William 
Laud, by profession a clothier, and Lucy 
Webb, sister to Sir William Webb, of the 
same county, of an ancient and respec- 
table family, who filled the office of Lord 
Mayor of on in 1591. His mother 
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had been once married, previous to her 
marriage with his father: but of her 
first husband we know nothing, save 
his name and occupation. He was John 
Robinson, an eminent clothier and mer- 
chant in Reading, by whom she had 
several sons and daughters, all of them 
respectably connected in after life. A 
younger son entered into holy orders, 
and was Prebendary of Westminster 
and Archdeacon of Nottingham, and 
two of the daughters were married to 
clergymen of considerable reputation in 
the church.”—pp. 1, 2. 


The meanness and obscurity 
of an individual’s origin ought 
never to be regarded as his dis- 
grace, provided that in his exal- 
tation he does not entirely forget 
them himself. But if, when raised 
by accidental circumstances, which 
is frequently the case, both in 
Church and State, he 


“ Forgets the dunghill where he grew, 
And thinks himself one knows not who,” 


it is not surprising that others re- 
mind him of it. This was the 
true reason why Laud was re- 
minded of his plebeian parentage ; 
though Mr. Lawson can account 
for these reminiscences only from 
“the disposition of the party,” 
and ‘the low and_ scurrilous 
falsehoods retailed by the Puri- 
tans.” This is a specimen of Mr. 
Lawson’s opinion of the Puritans 
and of his mode of speaking of 
them, so early as page third of his 
work, 


“ During his infancy, Laud was sub- 
ject to illness, to such a degree that he 
was not expected to live. Having re- 
covered, he received the rudiments of 
his education at the free-school of his 
native town, at which he continued till 
he was sixteen years of age. It is re- 
corded, that, while he was at school, 
he gave so many indications of his future 
eminence, that his master frequently 
said to him, that he hoped he would re- 
member Reading School when he be- 
came a great man. Little, however, is 
known of his juvenile years. In the 
month of July, 1589, he was sent to the 
University of Oxford, when only sixteen 
years of age, and was admitted a com- 
moner of St. John’s College, at that 
time under the superintendence of John 
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Buckeridge, afterwards its President, 
and successively Bishop of Rochester 
and Ely. This distinguished prelate 
was born at Draycot, near Marlborough, 
in Wiltshire, and was the son of \ il- 
liam Buckeridge, and Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of agentleman named Keblewhyte, 
of Baseldon, and cousin to Sir Thomas 
White, founder of St. John’s College, 
Oxtord. He was educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, and in 1578 became 
scholar of St. John’s, Oxford, and 
shortly afterwards Fellow of that So- 
ciety. It was, perhaps, among the most 
fortunate events of Laud’s early life, 
that he was under the direction of this 
eminent man. Buckeridge was distin- 
guished for his zealous attachment to 
the Church of England, particularly in 
opposition to the Puritans, -who, not- 
withstanding the dislike entertained to- 
wards them by Queen Elizabeth, and 
the severity which she felt it necessary 
to exercise, had already broached that 
wild enthusiasm which was destined to 
break out with violence in the succeed- 
ing century. Laud was not unmindful 
of his venerable and learned preceptor 
in the days of his elevation, and Bishop 
Buckeridge has left behind him most 
honourable memorials of his zeal for 
apostolical and primitive truth.” —pp. 7 
—9. 


Of Buckeridge’s zeal for “* A pos- 
tolical and primitive truth,” and 
his capacity for defending them, 
a ludicrous instance is furnished 
in the sermon which he preached, 
by royal appointment, for the 
conversion of Andrew Melville, 


and his Scottish associates. It 
was designed to prove the royal 
supremacy in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. It was chiefly taken from 
Bilson’s book on that subject, 
and confounded the doctrine of the 
Presbyterians with that of the Pa- 
pists. The parties for whose bene- 
fit it was preached insisted that it 
should be privted, that they might 
answer it; which was accordingly 
done. But when they were pre- 
paring to reply, they were ordered 
to separate, and made prisoners 
with the bishops. Yet Mr. Law- 
son, who had this fact before 
him, has the assurance to say, 
“He completely vanquished the 
Scotch Presbyterians.” 
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Asa specimen of our author’s 
mode of reasoning, and getting 
rid of representations of Laud’s 
character, furnished even by his 
friends and partisans, we extract 
the following passage. It is also 
a favourable illustration of his 
style of speaking of the parties 
with whom it is plain he cannot 
contend in argument, however he 
may overmatch them in the lan- 
guage of abuse. 


** Respecting Laud’s general conduct 
while at the University, we are informed 
by Wood, that he was ‘ at that time 
esteemed by all that knew him, (being 
little in stature) a very forward, confi- 
dent, and zealous person.’ It is not at 
all improbable, that he felt much of that 
rashness and buoyancy natural to youth, 
which would be more particularly liable 
to excitement on account of the influ- 
ence of the Puritan faction in the Uni- 
versity, whose enthusiasm it was im- 
possible not to despise. But it does not 
follow, though his enemies, who eagerly 
caught at every thing to suit their pur- 
pose, endeavoured afterwards to make 
it appear, since he was uniformly the 
same man from his birth to his death, 
that he gave any extraordinary signs of 
haughty demeanour. It is to be re- 
marked, that the testimony now before 
us is on the authority of the Puritans, 
and of those violent supralapsarians 
whom he afterwards so successfully op- 
posed; who themselves were not too 
scrupulous in veracity, either in public 
or private, as is notorious to every one 
who knows any thing of the crafty and 
designing methods which they adopted 
to accomplish their own ends; and it 
will be much more apparent to him who 
impartially peruses the volumes of Neal, 
the Puritan historian, or any of those 
contradictions repeated by Messrs. Bogue 
and Bennet, in their history of Dissen- 
ters. Nevertheless, it may have so 
happened that Laud did conduct him- 
self haughtily (at least reserredly) to- 
wards the Puritan faction in the Uni- 
versity, nor am I at all inclined to ex- 
hibit him as destitute of any of the 
failings of humanity, or superior to the 
sallies of youth, before his mind was 
matured by experience and reflection. 
But it is unfair to allow sectarian pre- 
judice so completely to obscure common 
sense, as to seize on the slightest pecu- 
liarities of youth, and fasten them on 
the actions of maturer years, as indica- 
tions of what some men choose to cal 
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tyranny, and others popery. And thus 
much must be said o} nd, while only 
a private member of the University, that 
he then laid the foundation of his future 
eminence ; that he was held in no small 
estimation ; and that the fame which he 
acquired in all his public appearances is 
honourable to his genius, his industry, 
and his learning.” --pp. 12, 13. 


We do not know where a tissue 
of greater absurdity and misre- 
presentation is tu be found than in 
the following passage, which the 
author seems to intend as an apo- 
logy for calling names, and pro- 
pagating slander. 


*¢ Elizabeth was now in the decline of 
life, and the death of the unfortunate 
Essex had reduced her vigorous mind 
to a state of imbecility. Enthusiasm 
was, in consequence, making rapid pro- 
ewe at the accession of James. The 

vinism of Geneva had disgusted that 
monarch in Scotland, insolently as it 
was advocated by the Melvilles and their 
associates. It was highly necessary, 
therefore, that James should take mea- 
sures, on his accession to the English 
throne, to oppose that insolent fanati- 
cism which had been secretly kindling 
in the minds of the people for half a 
century, and disturbing the peace of 
the church by every new importation of 
zealots from the school of Geneva. Nor, 
while thus speaking of the dogmas of 
Calvin, and the grand features of Pres- 
byterianism, would I be thought want- 
ing in respect to those who differ 
from us. I speak of systems only, not of 
individuals, excepting so far as their 
public conduct is concerned. *Our 
church has been incessantly attacked, 
but we are unwilling to retaliate, while 
we know the sure ground on which we 
tread. ‘ Having a sure and certain 
word of prophecy, unto which it will 
be well for us to take heed,’ we reject 
the fallacious doctrine of expediency, 
and assert with confidence the con- 
stant visibility and oneness of the 
church in all ages, from the days of 
its Divine Founder. Nor need the 
authorities on which our positions are 
grounded, be required of us: even 
Calvin himself could not reconcile them 
to his own opinions. To the merit 
of that Reformer, indeed, 1 willingly 
bear testimony: his learning is indis- 
putable, he was a great man; but the 
same spirit which prompted him to pur- 
sue the mild, though mistaken, Servetus 
to the stake, was too amply inherited 
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by his disciples both in England and 
Scotland, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; by which the frenzy 
of a stern republicanism overthrew the 
government of the land, and, even after 
it was re-established, involved 
northern part of the island in rebellion 
and bloodshed. The opinions he taught, 
as he conceived them to be derived 
from the Scriptures, require other proof 
than that which he furnishes: and those 
do greatly err, who believe them to be 
the doctrines of the Church of England. 
That church, it is consolatory to know, 
takes a much higher authority, and by 
the holy Scriptures it stands or falls.” — 
pp- 26, 27. 

So Mr. Lawson’s readers must 
understand, that when he bandies 
throughout his pages the oppro- 
brious epithets of ‘* fanatics, liars, 
enthusiasts, hypocrites, and a 
long tribe of et ceteras, he means 
not men, but systems! Alas, 
poor gentleman, the horror of 
Presbyterianism and Calvinism 
seem fairly to have robbed him 
of his wits. Whenever they pre- 
sent themselves before him, he 
seems seized by the furies, and 
storms and raves like a maniac. 

But let us hear this learned 
divine settling the doctrine of the 
Church, and putting to silence 
all the parties within and the par- 
ties without her pale. After the 
following passage, so lucid in its 
statements, and powerful in its 
argument, we shall surely hear no 
more about the different inter- 
pretation of the Articles, and the 
contest of the High Church and 
Evangelical Clergy. 


“On no subject, perhaps, has there 
been greater dispute than on the mean- 
ing of the Articles of the Church of 
England. While the zealous Puritan 
rejected them in toto, both because the 
were not sufficiently Calvinistic to suilt 
his notions, and because they contained 
that form of ecclesiastical polity which 
he abhorred ; the Calvinist, on the one 
hand, who wished not to leave the 
church, discovered them to be thorough! 
Calvinistic, and was content ; the Armi- 
nian loudly asserted, on the other hand, 
that they contained the doctrines and 
tenets of Arminius, and cordially sub- 
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scribed to them. Such was the proce- 
dure in the time of Laud, and such it 
is in the present day. Now, keeping 
out of view the Puritan and the modern 
Dissenter as completely hopeless sub- 
jects, or, in other words, as men be- 
yond the reach of argument or reason, 
nothing is more evident than that both 
the Calvinist and Arminian are deci- 
dedly wrong. The articles are expressed 
with such clearness, that he who candidly 
peruses them, and is gifted with an 
ordinary share of reason, cannot fail to 
perceive their meaning, and to acquiesce 
at once in their decisions ; but it is most 
absurd to say that they are founded 
upon, or that they favour, the indivi- 
dual theories either of John Calvin or 
of James Arminius. A division has in- 
deed taken place in the church in 
modern times, and an unaccountable 
zéal has now decided that the orthodox 
clergy are the Calvinists: those who 
deny Calvin’s tenets being of course 
anti-evangelical. Yet, if the test of 
evangelism be the rash assumptions of 
the predestinarian, most unquestionably 
that evangelism rests upon a feeble 
foundation, and they do greatly err 
whose zeal is thus permitted to triumph 
over their reason. But the Church of 
England at once disdains a blind vene- 
ration for any frail and erring mortal, 
however great or excellent in the eyes 
of his fellow men. That the Articles of 
the Church are not Calvinistic, I hope 
to show in another place ; and that they 
are not Arminian, I here assert, inas- 
much as the tenets of Arminius were 
not propagated until a long time after 
these Articles were compiled. But if 
by Arminian (for language is arbitrary, 
and it matters not what may be the 
name, however odious that name may 
be to the descendants of the champions 
of the covenant in the north)—if, I say, 
by Arminian, it be meant, that the 
Church of England in its Articles, not 
in its clergy, rejects and disapproves a 
rash inquiry into those ‘ secret thin 

which belong unto the Lord our God,’ 
if it rejects the horribile decretum, of 
Calvin, on whose showing, to adopt the 
language of John Wesley, ‘the elect 
will be saved, do what they will; the 
reprobate will be damned, do what they 
can,’ and in all its public ministrations, 
formularies, articles, rituals, and homilies, 
asserts, that every man, without excep- 
tion, who hears the glad sound of the 
Gospel, may become a partaker of the 
same, and a true member of Christ’s 
body, as he did become in infancy by 
‘ the washing of water and the renewing 
of the Holy Spirit,’--if, in short, it is 
the constant theme of the church that 
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*he who cometh unto God, will in no 
wise be cast out,’ and if its ministers 
are commanded to call on all men every 
where to repent, without any reservation 
of election or reprobation, then let it 
be called Arminian, for such is the doc- 
trine of Holy Scripture. And if the 
aes government of the Church be 
taken into account, in opposition to the 
Calvinistic system of ecclesiastical parity, 
by which the unedifying sight has often 
been exhibited, of preachers at war with 
one another, without a head to control 
them, or to impose on them ecclesiastical 
obedience, then let it be Arminian, it 
matters not, since the polity which is 
enjoined and practised, has been that of 
the church in every age, since the days 
of its divine Founder.” --pp. 29—82. 


Let us put together a few of 
the preposterous mistatements and 
unsupported assertions of this 
passage. They are really too ab- 
surd and ludicrous to merit a se- 
rious reply. 

‘** The zealous Puritans rejected 
the Articles in toto.” This is an 
unblushbing falsehood, equally re- 
specting the Puritans, the Non- 
conformists, and the Dissenters. 
‘*The Puritan and modern Dis- 
senter are beyond the reach of 
argument and reason.” It is very 
true, if the argument and reason 
of Mr. Lawson be meant. ‘ The 
Articles are expressed with such 
clearness, that he who candidl 
peruses them, and is gifted with 
an ordinary share of reason, can- 
not fail to perceive their meaning, 
and acquiesce in their decisions.” 
Consequently, in the opinion of 
Mr. Lawson, all who have differed 
about their meaning, have been 
either fools or hypocrites, desti- 
tute of an ordinary share of rea- 
son or of candour. * The zeal 
of the evangelical clergy triumphs 
over their reason ;” and * the test 
of evangelism is the rash assump- 
tions of the predestivarian”—Be- 
cause the Articles of the Church 
were framed before Arminius was 
born, therefore the doctrines of 
the Church are not Arminian, 
The horrible decree of Calvin (a 
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vile misapplication of the phrase,) 
maintains that “the elect will be 
saved, do what they will; the re- 
probate will be damned, do what 
they can |” 

We are so disgusted with the 
malignity and unceasing misrepre- 
sentations of this absurd writer, 
that we know not whether we 
ought to goon, and yet we are 
scarcely begun. But as the book 
has an imposing exterior, and 
makes some pretensions to re- 
search, and presents a parade of 
authorities, our readers must bear 
with us some time longer. 

Mr. Lawson goes on to abuse 
Archbishop Abbot, one of the 
most excellent and upright men 
who ever filled the See of Can- 
terbury. But he was purita- 
nically inclined, and was the 
friend of moderate measures. The 
friend and panegyrist of Laud 
must therefore be the enemy of 
such a man. He must also be 
the friend of Rome. That Mr. 
Lawson’s leanings, like those of 
his “* patron lord,” are in that 
way, appears from the following 
exquisite defence of Ordination. 





“ The question has been often sneer- 
ingly asked by the Romanists, where 
was the Protestant Church before Lu- 
ther? This question was common in the 
days of Laud, nor was it at all answered 
with satisfaction by the Puritan divines, 
who seldom abode by the argument, but 
went on to a discussion of certain doc- 
trines, ‘and spirituality in matters of 
faith. Now, that these are ail right in 
themselves there can be no question, 
still there was another way in which the 
Romanists might be silenced, and the 
Catholic doctrine of the visibility of the 
church maintained. This position, there- 
fore, Laud assumed, and he managed 
the subject with the ability of a master. 
While the positions of Abbot and others, 
who took refuge among the continental 
sectaries, were easily overthrown by the 
priests and Jesuits; they were at once 
staggered by the arguments of a more 
powerful opponent, who revelled not in 
an enthusiasm which they had long de- 
spised, but successfully opposed them 
with the very authorities to which they 
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themselves laid claim. The whole sub- 
ject turned on the nature of the church 
—on its polity, and the ordination of 
the clergy—whether there actually ex- 
isted an apostolical descent, and whence 
it was transmitted. To deny the validity 
of the orders of the Romish Church, is 
unquestionably absurd: for, however 
corrupt and degenerate that church is, 
it cannot in’ the least degree affect the 
ordination it confers. For if such were 
the case, there would then be a dan- 
gerous position assumed, that there isa 
virtue in the ordination, which does not 
exist, any farther, than that no man 
without that ordination can lawfully and 
scripturally exercise the functions of the 
sacred office: and that he who does so, 
without being lawfully ordained to them, 
is actuated by that sectarian fanaticism 
which deluded multitudes in the seven- 
teenth century, and produced an anarchy 
in the church unparalleled in the re- 
cords of history. If there be no such 
thing as regular and valid ordination, 
then there is no ministry, and it matters 
not how the sacraments are administered, 
or by whom, seeing that one man has 
just as good a right to administer them 
as another. And if the orders of the 
Romish Church are to be rejected, as 
being part of the ‘ mark of the beast,’ 
let the most zealous Dissenter tell us of 
what he has to boast, or what hidden 
virtue there is in his form of ordination. 
For the new inventions of modern 
times do not form the scriptural basis 
by which we are to regulate our ideas 
of ecclesiastical practice; and I hazard 
the assertion, even though it may be 
received with a sneer, that there ie no 
Dissenting minister whose ordination is 
as valid or as scriptural as that of the 
Romish priests. And if tenaciousness 
of ordination be held as a remnant of 
popery, then why do Dissenters ordain 
at all, seeing that they submit to a prac- 
tice, which, even though exercised in 
their own way, they cordially set at 
nought and despise ? The truth is, every 
gift is not a grace: ordination is one 
thing, the doctrine taught is another: 
and he who imagines that the chief ex- 
cellence of the Christian ministry rests 
in the mere act of preaching, and a hu- 
man display of eloquence from the 
pulpit, labours under a most grieyous 
delusion, The sacraments are among 
the ordinary means of salvation; and 
the efficacy of these sacraments is ren- 
dered void as well by the want of regu- 
lar ordination, as by the unworthiness 
of the person partaking of them. Our 
Saviour himself, when he declared that 
his kingdom was not of this world, dis- 
tinctly taught that the office of the 
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priesthood was to be separate, distinct, 
and removed from the secular concerns 
of the world; and that they who assume 
this office must be regularly admitted 
thereto according to the practice which 
he has enjoined, as laid down by the 
holy apostles.” -- pp. 37--40. 


Poor wight! he expects. we 
shall sneer at him, and is secm- 
ingly conscious that he deserves 
it. But the drivelling and ab- 
surdity of this passage do not 
even provoke a sueer, aud they 
admit of no reply. Weare quite 
content to hand Mr. Lawson over 
to the Old Lady for whom he en- 
tertains a very tender and natural 
attachment. For ourselves, we 
have no desire to be numbered 
among her offspring or her ad- 
mirers. We are really ‘ hopeless 
subjects” in this matter; quite 
‘*beyond the reach of argument 
or reason.” Mr. Lawson there- 
fore may feel no jealousy of us— 
we shall neither claim fraternity 
with him, nor rank among his 
rivals, 

Speaking of the accession of 
James to the throne of England, he 
attacks Neal with his customary 
style of abuse and virulence. 


“It is amusing to observe the opinions 
which the Puritan historian indulges on 
James’s accession. That veracious wri- 
ter, determined to support his enthusi- 
astic party at the expense of truth, 
fears not to hazard any assertion, how- 
ever absurd or contradictory; and as 
Laud is most conspicuous in his narrative 
of this period, for the public share he 
sustained in the controversies of the 
day, a few remarks upon the following 
passages may not be out of place. 

There had been a cessation of con- 
troversy,’ says Neal, ‘for some time 
before the death of Queen Elizabeth: 
the Puritans being in hopes, upon the 
accession of a king that had been edu- 
cated in their own principles, to obtain 
an easy redress of their grievances; and 
certainly no prince ever had it so much 
in his power to compromise the differ- 


ences of the church as King James I.. 


at the Conference at Hampton Court ; 
but being an indolent and vain glorious 
monarch, he became a willing captive to 
the bishops, who flattered his vanity, 
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and put that maxim into his head, * No 
bishop, no king.’’- ‘If King James,’ he 
farther remarks, ‘ had any principles of 
religion besides what he called king- 
craft, or dissimulation, he changed them 
with the climate, for, from being a rigid 
Calvinist, he became a favourer of Ar- 
minianism in the latter part of his reign : 
from being a Protestant of the purest 
kirk upon earth, a doctrinal papist : and, 
from a disguised Puritan, the most im- 
placable enemy of that people, putting 
all the springs of the prerogative in 
motion to drive them out of both king- 
doms.’ And once more, to the same 
purpose, in another place, abont James’s 
accession, ‘The Scotch ministers did 
not approach him with the distant sub- 
mission and reverence of the English 
bishops, and therefore within nine 
months he renounced Presbytery, and 
established it for a maxim, no "Bishop, 
no king: so soon did this pious monarch 
renounce all his former principles, (if 
he had any,) and break the most awful 
and solemn oaths and vows.’ 

“The above assertions are utterly 
groundless from beginning to end, and 
this, even although I were not persuaded 
that future generations will yet do justice 
to the too often misrepresented motives 
and actions of James, when those times 
arrive in which men will divest them- 
selves of the prejudice of party, and 
accustom themselves to calm and sober 
reflection. These statements, however, 
are false, on tliree accounts: first, be- 
cause they contain a dogmatic apology 
for the fanaticism of the Puritans, not 
on facts, but on mere assumptions ; 
secondly, because they are libels on the 
character of James, which are disgrace- 
ful to the writer, in his lamentation for 
James’s departure from ‘ the purest 
kirk on earth;’ because they are not 
supported ; and because some few 
phrases which the monarch used in 
ordinary conversation, are taken ad- 
vantage of: thirdly, because they are 
denied by historical fact, and refuted 
by the practice of modern times.”— 
pp. 54—57. 


In a note to part of the above 
passage, he asserts that ‘“ Neal 
must have been aware that he 
was here writing a falsehood ;” 
thus offering the greatest insult 
to the character of a man that can 
be shown to it—calling him a 
deliberate and self-convicted liar. 
He afterwards proceeds, in his 
usual style, to establish the 
charge of falsehood preferred 
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ainst Neal’s statements; but in 
which we do not hesitate to pledge 
our character, that he entirely 
fails, as our readers may easily 
satisfy themselves, if they choose 
to consult the work itself. There 
is not a more just account of 
the character of James I. in exis- 
tence, than that which is given 
by the historian of the Puri- 
tans. James was a poor, selfish, 
profane, pedantic, inconsistent, 
dogmatical, despotic mortal. We 
believe there are not two opinions, 
among men capable of forming an 
opinion, that he deserves all this, 
and more, to be said of him. 
Yet our historian endeavours to 
defend his follies, and apologizes 
for his immoralities, James be- 
came an enemy to the Presby- 
terians, and an advocate of Armi- 
nianism—this is enough to consti- 
tute him a saint in Mr. Lawson’s 
estimation. 

Having adverted to the charac- 
ter of Neal, as given by our bio- 
grapher, and to the offensive style 
in which that historian is always 
spoken of by him, we shall em- 
brace the opportunity offered us 
of saying a word or two on that 
subject. Neal has been the ob- 
ject of attack and vituperation 
from the appearance of his first 
volume to the present day. Ma- 
dox, Grey, and Warburton, la- 
boured to destroy his reputation, 
and to discredit his work. 
Others have followed their steps, 
their equals in intemperate lan- 
guage, however inferior in re- 
search, Southey has the auda- 
city to call him ‘‘ the most pre- 
judiced and dishonest of all his- 
torians.” Itis easy to call names, 
but a different matter to justify 
their application. 

To each of the four octavo vo- 
lumes of the History of the Puri- 
tans, a volume nearly equal in 
size was produced in reply, by 
Bishop Madox and Dr. Grey. 
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The former was a person of a 
very feeble description, who had 
neither the understanding to com- 
prehend, nor the patience neces- 
sary for the research which his 


subject required. The latter was 
a man of more ability; but quite 
as well qualified for illustrating 
Shakespeare and Hudibras, on 
both of whom he employed his 
pen, as for defending the Church 
against the representations of the 
Dissenting historian. But both 
take up a great number of points, 
and publish a variety of docu- 
ments. We have long been fami- 
liar with their works. Neal de- 
fended himself successfully against 
the charges preferred against his 
earlier volumes; and Dr. Toul- 
min, in many of his notes to the 
edition of Neal, published by 
him, has vindicated the chief 
passages which have been charged 
as misrepresentations. 

Considering the extent of Neal’s 
work, the multiplicity and variety 
of the facts which it details, the 
difficulty in arriving at truth, 
amidst the conflicting statements 
of the contending parties, which 
are the subjects of his history, the 
precios to which all men are 
iable who engage in such under- 
takings as his; it appears to us 
extraordinary that he should have 
succeeded so well as he has done, 
and that so small a catalogue of 
errors, and those of a nature com- 
paratively trifling, his lynx-eyed 
adversaries have succeeded in fur- 
nishing. We have never consulted 
Neal, and the authorities to whom 
he refers, without finding him 
borne out in his great facts, and 
generally in his reasonings upon 
them. Occasionally a slight in- 
accuracy occurs, and subsequent 
discoveries have thrown new and 
additional light on some of the 
great questions which he discusses. 
This is only what might be ex- 
pected. The best proof of the 
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veracity and worth of our historian 
is to be found in his having main- 
tained his ground, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous attacks which 
have been made upon him. He 
is referred to, as authority, not by 
Dissenters only, but by all who 
enter into the history of those 
times; he is quoted, not by Bri- 
tish writers only, butby Foreigners, 
with all the respect which integri- 
ty and candour must ever inspire, 
in disinterested men. To an ac- 
quaintance with the history of 
religion in Great Britain, from the 
Reformation to the Revolution, 
no book is so essentially necessary 
as Neal. It contains the record 
of a multitude of men, of whom 
the world was not worthy, who 
suffered and bled for those rights 
and privileges which we now en- 
joy, and the glory of contending 
and suffering for which, a set of 
dastardly and ungrateful  scrib- 
blers now seek to wrench from 
them. It has fixed the brand of 
an indelible disgrace on persecu- 
tion for conscience-sake in all its 
forms and degrees; and advocated 
the noblest rights of men on prin- 
ciples which must be eternal. It 
has shewn that all attempts to 
force uniformity in religion, and 


repress the progress of public 
opinion, are idle and fruitless; 
and that the greatest enemies of 
their country’s peace and glory, 
have been unprincipled  states- 
men, such as Strafford, and per- 
secuting churchmen, such as Laud, 
whom the Rev. John Parker Law- 
son has the conscience to ask us 
to fall down and worship. We 
are neither prophets, nor prophets’ 
sons; but, for once, we will ven- 
ture to encroach on the seer’s 
office. When Madox and Grey are 
enjoying the slumbers, which, in- 
deed, have long since commenced, 
and from which only the hand of 
the curious inquirer occasionally 
disturbs them ; when the Book of 
the Church is consigned to the 
moles and the bats, as destitute of 
authority ; and when the Life and 
Times of Archbishop. Laud has 
found its way to ‘‘ the tomb of all 
the Capulets;” the History of 
the Puritans will retain its origi- 
nal freshness and undiminished in- 
fluence; and the name of BENJa- 
MIN NEAL be loved, revered, 
and honoured. 

We have not yet done with Mr. 
Lawson, and the Life and Times 
of Archbishop Laud. 

(To be continued. ) 


MEMOIRS OF THE CONTROVERSY RESPECTING THE THREE 
HEAVENLY WITNESSES, 1 Joun v. 7. 


(Continued from page 81.) 


WE now come to the grand con- 
troversy on this important passage, 
which originated in the following 
paragraph in Gibbon’s ‘‘ History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire.” Speaking of the 
Catholic frauds, he says, ‘* The 
memorable text which asserts the 
unity of the THREE who bear 
witness in heaven, is condemned 
by the universal silence of the 
orthodox Fathers, ancient versions, 
N.S. NO. OT, 


and authentic MSS. It was first 
alleged by the Catholic Bishops 
whom Huneric summoned to the 
Conference of Carthage. Aun al 
legorical interpretation, in the 
form perhaps of a marginal note, 
invaded the text of the Latin 
Bibles, which were renewed and 
corrected in a dark period of ten 
centuries. After the invention of 

rinting, the editors of the Greek 
Testament yielded to their own 
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peajadions, or those of the times; 
and the pious fraud, which was 
embraced with equal zeal at 
Rome and at Geneva, has been in- 
finitely multiplied in every coun- 
try and every language of modern 
Europe.” In a note to part of 
this passage, he adds, ‘* The 
three witnesses have been esta- 
blished in our Greek Testaments, 
by the prudence of Erasmus; the 
honest bigotry of the Compluten- 
sian editors; the typographical 
fraud or error of bert Ste- 
phens, in the placing of a crot- 
chet; or the deliberate fraud, or 
strange misapprehension of Theo- 
dore Beza.”* 

On this last sentence volumes 
of curious and angry controversy 
have been written. It shows how 
closely Gibbon had looked into 
the matter, while the choice of 
his epithets at once illustrate his 
knowledge of the subject, and the 
delight he took in reproaching 
the professors of Christianity. 
The infidelity of the writer is ill 
disguised in the studied ambiguity 
of his phraseology, which insi- 
nuates that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is established by worldly 
prudence, bigotry, fraud, or mis- 
apprehension. He well knew 
that this was not the case. But 
that prejudiced enemy to Chris- 
tianity was ever regardless of de- 
cency and justice, where its claims 
and its character were concerned. 
** He often makes, when he can- 
not readily find, an occasion to 
insult our religion, which he 
hates so cordially, that he might 
seem to revenge some personal in- 
jury. Such is his eagerness in 
the cause, that he stoops to the 
most despicable pun, or to the 
most awkward perversion of lan- 
guage, for the pleasure of turning 
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the Scripture into ribaldry, or of 
calling Jesus an impostor.”* 

Had the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, however, con- 
tained nothing more injurious to 
the doctrine or revelation of the 
Scriptures, this statement, and 
the insinuation implied in it, 
might have been allowed to pass. 
Like many other things of a simi- 
lar nature, it would have silently 
floated down the current of time, 
and would soon have been lost in 
that oblivion to which all accusa- 
tions against the Word of God are 
doomed. But, unfortunately, Gib- 
bon had a name, and his works 
enjoyed celebrity. It was the 
fashion of the day to write apo- 
logies for the Bible; and some 
men who would never have risen 
to public notice otherwise, endea- 
voured to write themselves into 
fame or preferment by attacking 
the infidel historian. 

[n an evil hour, and prompted 
by some evil genius, the Rev, 
George Travis, Archdeacon of 
Chester, took up his pen, to de- 
fend, not the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, but the testimony of the 
heavenly witnesses, against the 
charges preferred in the above 

ssage. He addressed three 
etters to Mr. Gibbon on this sub- 
ject, in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1782. ‘These he reprinted 
separately, along with two more, 
in a quarto volume, in 1784. 
In 1786, they appeared again 
with additions. In the same 
Magazine for 1788 and 1789, 
Professor Porson replied to Tra- 
vis. In 1790, Travis wrote another 
letter on the subject, in the same 
Magazine, to which Porson re- 
plied in the following month, And 
in 1794, the Archdeacon published 
the whole, in a large octavo vo- 





* Rom. Emp. vol. vi. p. 291—293 
Ed. 1807. 


* Porson’s Letters to Travis, Pref. 
pp. xxviii, xxix. 
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lume. This is the best edition, 
and which has been consulted in 
writing these observations. 

In these letters it is the object 
of the writer to defend Erasmus, 
the Complutensian Editors, Beza, 
and Stephens, against Mr. Gib- 
bon’s charges; to maintain the 
authenticity of the disputed pas- 
sage; to reply seriatim to the 
leading writers who had disputed 
it; and to account for its omission 
from so many MSS. and versions. 
That he undertook a_herculean 
task is very evident; that he sunk 
under it, can excite no surprise. 
What he wanted in argument, he 
made up by boldness; and con- 
trived to maintain an appearance of 
truth and victory, by carefully 
avoiding to meet his enemy in the 
face. 

He succeeds in defending the 
first Editors of the Greek New 
Testament against the base insi- 
nuations of Gibbon; for though 
the cause must be given against 
Mr. Archdeacon Travis, no one 
will concede to the historian of the 
Roman Empire, that the learned 
editors were bigots, hypocrites, or 
fools. But, when from defending 
their character, he proceeds to 
defend their text, the ground be- 
comes very different, and the 
tactics entirely of another order. 
Instead of pursuing a straight 
forward course, in order to reach 
his point, he is obliged to follow 
one the most indirect and cir- 
cuitous. In place of beginning at 
the beginning, he begins at the 
end. He commences with the 
writers and authorities next to the 
period of the Reformation, and 
endeavours to trace the stream up 
to the fountain head. Instead of 
the evidence becoming clearer and 
stronger, however, it becomes the 
feebler and more obscure the longer 
he pursues it; till, at last, notwith- 
standing his perpetual mistakes 
and mistatements, it is left in 
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uncertainty and darkness. His 
account of the testimony of the 
writers whom he quotes in sup- 
port of the passage, is, in many 
instances, not to be depended on, 
as it is often quoted at second- 
hand, or some circumstance is left 
out of view, which, when under- 
stood, either in a great measure, 
or entirely subverts it. His ac- 
count of the MSS. of Valla and 
Stephens is altogether erroneous; 
and the impression which he la- 
bours to produce, that a great 
number of Greek and Latin MSS. 
contain the verse, is directly the 
reverse of the truth, 

He makes a show, for it is often 
little better, of replying to fifty- 
jive arguments or objections of 
Dr. Benson ; and pronounces that 
his Dissertation, ‘ for intrepidity 
of assertion, disingenuousness of 
quotation, and defectiveness of 
conclusion, has no equal, stands 
aloof beyond all parallel—as far 
as his reading extends—either in 
ancient or in modern times.” This 
is something like the ass kicking 
the dead lion; but which, as we 
shall find, was destined to re- 
ceive no ordinary correction. The 
character given to Dr. Benson’s 
work, in the opinion of Porson, 
more properly belongs to the pro- 
duction of Travis. In the same 
manner, he professes to meet fifty- 
one arguments of Sir Isaac New- 
ton; .whose arguments were not 
more powerful than Benson’s, but 
who is treated with more courtesy 
than the Presbyterian divine, 
Griesbach and Bowyer are dis- 
patched in a very few pages, and 
not more satisfactorily than the 
former. 

Tn_ short, ome Travis, 
though a very respectable Clergy- 
ero and = able “Tythe-Law. 
yer,” was altogether disqualified 
by his prejudices, his ignorance, 
and his injudiciousness, from 
rendering any important service 
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to the cause of theological litera- 
ture, in this important controversy. 
His own summing up, in the fol- 
lowing passage, will show the 
nature of many of his proofs, or 
rather assumptions, mt the high 
tone of confidence with which 
he claims the victory. 

The result from the whole then 
is, that ‘“* THE VERSE in question 
SEEMS, BEYOND ALL DEGREE 
OF SERIOUS DOUBT, TO HAVE 
STOOD IN THIS EPISTLE WHEN 
IT ORIGINALLY PROCEEDED 
FROM THE PEN OF ST. JoHN.* 
In the Latin, or Western Church, 
the suffrages of Tertullian and 
Cyprian, of Marcus Celedensis, 
and Phebadius, in its favour, 
aided by the early, the solemn, the 
— — to its authority, 

y the African Bishops, under 
Huneric; the Preface, Bible, and 
Conscripta Fides of Jerome ; the 
frequent and direct citations of 
the verse by Eucherius, Fulgen- 
tius, Vigilius, and Cassiodorus ; 


these, supported as to the Greek,’ 


or Eastern Churches, by the Dia- 
logue imputed to Arius and Atha- 
nasius, as well as by the Synopsis 
of this Epistle: by the Armenian 
Version, which was framed from 
Greek MSS.: by the very early 
and constant use of the azocodoc 
in the same Greek Church, (an 
usage which seems to be deduci- 
ble even from the Apostles them- 
selyes,) and by its public Confes- 
sion of Faith:—all these evi- 
dences, arising within the limits 
of the sixth century, (to pass ever 
the immense accumulation of tes- 
timony which has been produced 
subsequent to that era) offering 
themselves to the test of the judg- 
ment, combined in one point of 
view, unchecked by a single nega- 
tion, unrebuked by any positive 
contradiction, unresisted by any 
the smallest direct impeachment 





* The capitals are Travis’s. 
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of the authenticity of the verse, 
throughout all the annals of all 
antiquity :—ALL THESE CIRCUM- 
STANCES seize the mind as it 
were by violence, and compel it 
to acknowledge the verity, the 
original existence of the verse in 
yore For although it un- 
oubtedly appears strange on a 
first consideration of the subject, 
that several ancient Greek and 
Latin Fathers have not quoted or 
commented upon this verse, in 
those parts of their works which 
have descended to the present 
age; although it appears, on a 
primary view, still more strange 
that those numerous Greek MSS. 
(not Latin, for a vast majority of 
these have always read the verse,) 
which formerly exhibited this pas- 
sage of St. John, should be now 
in general (not totally) lost, 
rather than those few which did 
not contain it. Yet both these 
objections, when aggravated to 
the utmost, are but presumptions, 
amount to no more than negative 
evidence; and they have been 
already, as it should seem, com- 
pletely and satisfactorily ex- 
plained and avoided, or accounted 
for and defeated. And from whe- 
thersoever of the sources, which 
have been heretofore assigned, the 
partial occultation of this verse, 
antecedent to the times of Jerome, 
proceeded, that temporary obscu- 
ration was dispersed at once, and 
the verse was summoned forth to 
shine in its proper sphere, by the 
Preface and Version, which are 
confirmed and established (if they 
could be said to need any confir- 
mation or establishment) by the 
revision of Alcuinus under Char- 
lemagne. And this hath EVER 
SINCE (if we may now descend 
to modern times) not only main- 
tained its place in every public 
version, which hath been in use 
since the days of Jerome; but it 
hath also been ever since uniformly 
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quoted, and referred to, by in- 
dividual writers of the first emi- 
nence for learning and integrity, 
in Asia and in Africa, as well as 
in Europe, without the least ques- 
tion, without the smallest inter- 
ruption; EXCEPT the invasion of 
Erasmus, which, however, was 
soon repelled, and of which he 
frequently repented and was 
ashamed, unless his own para- 
phrase on this verse, and his 
Ratio Vere Theologie, be the 
completest pieces of literary hypo- 
crisy now subsisting ;—and, ex- 
cept the assaults of some more 
modern objectors, which, never- 
theless, it is hoped and trusted, 
have been repulsed in the pre- 
ceding disputation, in a manner, 
although unequal to the subject, 
yet sufficiently adequate to the 
serious conviction of every unpre- 
judiced inquirer after truth.”* 
Inaccurate and unsatisfactory 
to scholars as were the Letters 
of Travis, they produced, when 
published, a considerable impres- 
sion. ‘* Nor is it difficult to ac- 
count for their success.—The in- 
sidious speculations on religion, 
which distinguished the History 
of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, made that work 
an object of intense interest to the 
literary public. The principles 
avowed in the first volume, called 
forth adversaries in abundance ; 
and the author, notwithstanding 
his cool and philosophical tempe- 
rament, was at last instigated to 
take up arms in his own defence. 
Hostilities against the first vo- 
lume had scarcely begun to abate, 
when the publication of the se- 
cond and third furnished grounds 
for newengagements. Mr. Travis 
very adroitly availed himself of 
the opportunity that was present- 
ed; and thus obtained a degree 
of consequence, as the opponent 





* Pages 455— 459. 
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of Mr. Gibbon, which he could 
not have obtained as the mere 
advocate of the controverted text. 
There was besides, in the mode of 
conducting his attack, much that 
was very likely to impose upon 
the generality of mankind. He 
proclaimed himself the champion 
of the great cause of orthodoxy, 
assumed the boldest and most un- 
compromising language; repre- 
sented the early friends of the 
verse as having sustained the 
most flagrant injuries from the 
hand of the historian, and called 
upon the offender to traverse or 
acknowledge—to resist or to sub- 
mit. With regard to the composi- 
tion of his work, his expression 
was pointed ; his style, as Dr. 
Hey thought, was spirited and 
eloquent—although, in the opinion 
of a severer judge, too frequently 
gorgeous and declamatory, and 
his sentiments seemed to indicate 
a high tone of moral and religious 
feeling. The effect of all this 
was, that not being in the least 
scrupulous about his premises, 
but plaasible in his reasonings, 
and confident in his conclusions ; 
he left, 1 have no doubt, an im- 
pression on many minds, that un- 
common abilities and acquire- 
ments had, in his own person, 
been conscientiously employed in 
the vindication of truth. His 
work, indeed, abounded in errors; 
but in errors obvious, for the most 
part, only to those who were 
tolerably versed in Scripture criti- 
cism. When, for instance, Mr. 
Travis asserted that the Latin 
MSS. had universally the con- 
cluding clause of the eighth verse, 
and that the words ey rn yn were 
omitted in very few of the Greek 
MSS., how small a portion of 
his readers would be aware that 
these assertions were in direct op- 
position to matter of fact. 

** Assertions, moreover, cau 
seldom be veritied without some 
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trouble; and even well informed 
persons, who possess the means 
of investigation, are too often dis- 
posed to rely upon an author’s 
accuracy, to admit his statements, 
and go on to his inferences, rather 
than to examine the positions 
which are successively presented, 
for the purpose of ascertaining 
their real strength and bearings. 
Qn the whole, then, there is no 
reason to wonder at the temporary 
popularity which attended the 
Letters to Mr. Gibbon.”* 

From the extract and summary 
I have given, the reader may form 
a tolerably correct idea of the 
argumentation and manner of 
Archdeacon Travis. Never was 
an unfortunate author doomed to 
pass such an ordeal, or to endure 
such a flagellation, as that which 
he was destined to undergo at the 
hands of Professor Porson. His 
Letters to Travis first appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1788 and 1790. And in the last 
of these years, they were all re- 
published, to the number of 
twelve, in an 8vo. volume, en- 
titled, ‘Letters to Mr. Arch- 
deacon Travis, in answer to his 
Defence of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses, 1 John v. 7.” 

To speak of the learning, the 
talents, and the wit of Porson in 
this place, would be a work of 
supererogation, He was, by 
universal suffrage, the most. dis- 
pene Grecian of his time, 
and not less celebrated for his 
powers of satire and invective, 
(unhappily too frequently exer- 
eised,) than for his knowledge of 
Greek literature. For the talents 
and acquisitions of his opponent, 
he entertained the most profound 
contempt ; and for Porson to en- 
tertain an opinion, and to express it 
in all its strength, was a thing of 





* Crite Cantab. pp. 335—338. 
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eourse. The bearing of the dis- 
pute on any doctrine of Revela- 
tion, was to him a matter of per- 
fect indifference. How far, there- 
fore, the doctrine of the Trinity 
might be affected by the discus- 
sion, he cared nothing. He ap- 
proached the controversy with the 
reckless feelings of a giant called 
to crush a pigmy, and at once 
rushed into the thickest of the 
battle, regardless of every thing 
but the accomplishment of his 
purpose—the destruction of his 
adversary, and the expulsion from 
the sacred text of the long dis- 
puted passage. Justice requires 
that it should be said, that seldom 
has a more unsanctified temper 
been displayed in a religious die. 
cussion, than that which Porson 
evinced in these Letters. The de- 
fence of truth, or Christianity, is 
not to be desired under such cir- 
cumstances. So that while our 
opinion coincides with that of the 
learned, but, alas! the unhappy 
Porson, we deplore that one of 
the ablest pieces of criticism and 
argument in our language, should 
be the production of one whom 
no Christian can regard as an 
auxiliary or a friend. But it is 
not my business to expose the 
ashes of the mighty dead, farther 
than to deprecate the unhallowed 
association of impiety with a pro- 
fessed regard to truth and to the 
Scriptures. 

Though Porson was not a man 
of serious piety, it is proper it 
should be stated, that he was not 
a Socinian. He evidently cared 
nothing about the matter, but his 
understanding was decidedly in 
favour of the orthodox creed on 
the subject of the Trinity. A 
friend once asked him, what he 
thought of the evidence afforded 
by the New Testament in favour 
of the Soecinian doctrines. His 
answer was short and decisive— 
“« If the New Testament ‘is to de- 
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termine the question, the Soci- 
nians are wrong.” * 

In these celebrated letters, 
Porson discusses Travis’s repre- 
sentations of Valla’s Greek MSS. 
which he supposed contained the 
disputed verse, but whose collation 
is shown to contain no reference to 
it;—his defence of the Complu- 
tensian Edition, which is proved 
to be unsatisfactory and futile ;— 
his account of the MSS. used by 
Robert Stephens and Beza, which 
is exhibited as full of 

** Phantoms bodiless and vain, 

Empty visions of the brain ;”— 
his representations of the MSS. sup- 
ound te be seen by the Louvain di- 
vines, and of the Dublin and Berlin 
copies, and his enumeration of all 
the Greek MSS. that omit the verse, 
which are proved to be not less 
incorrect and fallacious ;—his ac- 
count of the Latin Vulgate, the 
Syriac and Coptic, the Arabic, 
Ethiopic, Armenian, and Sla- 
vonic Versions, all of which are 
shown to be adverse to the authen- 
ticity of the witnesses ;—and his 
representations of the Greek and 
Latin writers, who have quoted 
the verse, and of those who, 
though they had sufficient occa- 
sion, have not quoted it. 

These topics must be regarded 
as embracing every material point 
in this interesting and extended 
discussion. Porson fully states, 
and fairly meets every objection 
to his argument, which is most 
triumphantly maintained from the 
beginning to the end of the volume. 
He writes like a man who felt 
assured of truth and assured of 
victory. He is often immea- 
surably severe, to which he ap- 
pears to have been provoked by 
the ignorance and confidence of 
his antagonist. 

It is very singular, that Travis 
never took notice of Porson’s at- 
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tack. Itis impossible that he should 
not have known it, and equally 
impossible that he should not 
have felt it; but whether he 
wished his silence to be con- 
strued into contempt for the cha- 
racter or hatred of the talents of 
his adversary, cannot now be 
determined. Be this as it may, 
it is scarcely possible not to feel 
satisfaction in the success of Por- 
son’s efforts, or not to admire the 
undaunted firmness with which he 
meets every argument and every 
objection ; together with his disre- 
gard of personal consequences, and 
his contempt for every thing like 
chicane and subterfuge. The fol- 
lowing, which is one of the conclud- 
ing paragraphs of these letters,and 
which is supported by all the 
preceding reasonings of the vo- 
lume, so fully determines the con- 
troversy, that unless it can be 
met and overthrown, all attempts 
at supporting the verse must be 
abortive. 

“If this verse be really ge- 
nuine, notwithstanding its absence 
from all the visible Greek MSS. 
except two; one of which awk- 
wardly translates the verse from 
the Latin, and the other tran- 
scribes it from a printed book ; 
notwithstanding its absence from 
all the Versions except the Vul- 
gate, and even from many of the 
best and oldest MSS. of the 
Vulgate; notwithstanding the 
deep and dead silence of all the 
Greek writers, down to the thir- 
teenth century, and most of the 
Latins, down to the middle of the 
eighth century; if, in spite of 
all these objections, it be still 
genuine, no part of Scripture 
whatsoever can be proved cither 
spurious or genuine; and Satan 
has been permitted, for many 
centuries, miraculously to banish 
the finest passage in the New 
Testament from the eyes and me- 
mories of almost all the Christian 
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authors, translators, and tran- 
scribers.” * 

The general style in which 
Porson conducts the controversy 
is fairly exhibited in the following 
passage. 

** Let us then inquire into the 
Greek MSS. supposed to contain 
the disputed verse. You, Sir, 
reckon up seven belonging to 
Valla, one to Erasmus, some (you 
are so modest you will not say, 
p- 280, how many) to the Com- 
plutensian editors, sixteen to Ro- 
bert Stephens, and some that the 
Louvain divines had seen. You 
afterwards make, p. 282-5, a very 
pretty calculation, (for you are 
an excellent arithmetician,) and 
find that thirty-one [MSS.] out of 
eighty-one, or (more than) three out 
ot eight, or (nearly) one-half of 
that whole number, actually did 
exhibit the verse, 1 John v. 7! 
Inquisitive people -will say, how 
happens it, that none of these 
MSS. now remain, except the 
Dublin copy, which Wetstein is 
so cruel as to attribute to the 
sixteenth century ; for concerning 
the Berlin MSS., they will, I 
fear, rather chuse to believe La 
Croze and Griesbach, than Mar- 
tin and Mr. Travis. But the 
answer is easy. They are lost, 
Either they have been burned, 
or have been eaten by the worms, 
or been gnawed in pieces by the 
rats, or been rotted with the 
damps, or been destroyed by 
those pestilent fellows the Arians; 
which was very feasible, for they 
had only to get into their power 
all the Mss. of the New Testa- 
ment in the world, and to muti- 
late or destroy those which con- 
tained un des plus beaux passages 
dans l'Ecriture Sainte. Or, if all 
these possibilities should fail, the 
devil may play his part in the 
drama to great advantage. For 
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it is a fact of which Beza posi- 
tively assures us, that the devil 
has been tampering with the text, 
1 Tim. iii. 16; and that Erasmus 
lent him an helping hand. Beza, 
indeed, being a man brimfull of 
candour, subjoins, that he believes 
Erasmus assisted Satan unwit- 
tingly. This perhaps may be 
some excuse for Erasmus. But 
what hopes of salvation are left 
for your Wetsteins, your Gries- 
bachs, your Sosipaters, who have 
the front to persist in their dam- 
nable errors; the two first, in spite 
of 350 pages of Berriman; the 
other, in spite of 400 of Mr. 
Travis. After all, I rather prefer 
the supposition, that the Arians 
destroyed the said MSS., because 
it shows the orthodox in so supe- 
rior a light; who have not, to my 
knowledge, at least, destroyed a 
single MS. that omitted their 
darling text, while the Arians, in 
less than a century and a half, sup- 
pressed thirty that contained it. 
Yet, let us hear what may be 
said in their favour—not out of 
tenderness to them, they deserve 
no mercy—but merely for our own 
justification.” * 

‘“* These letters to Archdeacon 
Travis,” to use the words of an 
able critic, ‘* form a master-piece 
of literary investigation. They 
discover a power of discrimina- 
tion, to which, perhaps, a parallel 
can be found ouly in the works of 
Bentley. A few inaccuracies 
may be detected, and a few ex- 
pressions brought together, incon- 
sistent with each other; but the 
decisions with which the volume 
abounds, are founded on principles 
which insure their stability. Mr. 
Porson—‘ uni equus virtuti atque 
ejus amicis’\—never conceals his 
abhorrence of unjust dealing in 
any thing, but more especially in 
matters of religion; and he does 
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not scruple to call such instances 
of it as occur to him by their vul- 
gar names.” * 

Sosipater, referred to in the 
above quotation from Porson’s 
letters, was a writer in a work 


entitled ‘ Commentaries and 
Essays, published by the Society 
for promoting the Knowledge of 
the Scriptures.” 

The first volume of this work 
appeared without date, shortly 
after the publication of Travis’s 
letters, and contains a paper by 
Sosipater, designated, ‘* A Glean- 
ing of Remarks on Mr. Travis’s 
Attempt to revive the exploded 
Text of 1 John v. 7.” Its con- 
tents correspond with the descrip- 
tion, as they are literally glean- 
ings, or short observations on 
Emlyn and Martin, and particu- 
larly the mistakes of Travis, 
with some extracts from Wetstein 
and Griesbach. He concludes 
by saying, ‘“‘ I hope T shall be 
excused in adding at the close 
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of these remarks, on the very ex- 
traordinary defence of this justly 
exploded text that a more complete 
pattern of sophistical reasoning 
throughout, and of bold assertion 
without proof, I never met with, 
and that if my voice could extend 
itself to Mr. Gibbon, in his dis- 
tant abode on the lake Leman; 
to whom, it may be presumed, a 
series of letters addressed to him 
have been communicated; I 
would entreat that gentleman not 
to judge of his opponents, and of 
all the defenders of Christianity, 
by this its present champion and 
advocate, Mr. Travis.” 

The work in which this paper 
appeared extended only to two 
volumes. I believe Dr. Disney 
was the conductor of it; and the 
writers were mostly, if not en- 
tirely, Unitarians. Sosipater was 
the late Theophilus Lindsey, who 
wrote a considerable number of 
papers under that signature. 

(To be continued. ) 





THE REV. JOB ORTON’S 


CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT. 


% To the Editers—A.LTHOUGH 
the sermon preached by “ Joseph 
Mottershead ” at the ordination 
of the Rev. Job Orton, at Shrews- 
bury, September 18, 1745, was 
published, together with the charge 
delivered, on the same occasion, 
by ‘“‘Samuel Bourn,” the con- 
fession of faith was, I believe, 
never printed. As it will, I doubt 
not, be a gratification to many of 
your readers to peruse that docu- 
ment, I enclose a manuscript copy 
of it, and I shall be glad to see it 
preserved in your increasingly 
valuable pages. 

Whether it ever met the eye 
of the late Mr. Palmer or not, 
I have no means of ascertaining. 


But in his life of Mr. Orton, pre- 
fixed to the “ Letters,” addressed 
‘* to Dissenting Ministers,” (2 vols. 
duod. 1806,) though the sermon 
and charge are specified, and it 
is stated, that thirty ministers were 
present at the service, the con- 
fession of faith is passed over. 
(Seevol. 1. p.xxv.) The interest- 
ing volumes referred to contain 
Mr. Orton’s thoughts on confes- 
sions of faith: (vol. 1. p. 180; 
vol. 2. p. 36:) and in connexion 
with them, the interest which may 
be expected to be felt by some 
persons in the accompanying relic, 
will not be diminished. 

The reader will observe that 
Mr. Orton, in his confession, 
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alludes to a prior setting apart at 
Shrewsbery, by fasting and prayer. 
The case is this: he settled in 
Shrewsbury in October, 1741; 
but having, from various causes, 
been obliged to suspend, at least 
partially, his labours, and even 
to have an assistant, he was not 
ordained till September, 1745; 
during which year that assistant, 
the Rev. Francis Boult, was 
chosen to Wrexham. 
I am, &c. 
J. B. W. 

Shrewsbury. 





*¢ Men, brethren, and fathers, 
as ithas been customary, upon this 
occasion, to make a public de- 
claration of the most important 
articles of our holy religion, I 
chuse to do the same; though my 
Christian friends, to whose service 
I have devoted myself, join with 
me in esteeming it a thing entirely 
indifferent. 

‘1, From an attentive survey 
of the works of creation and pro- 
vidence, and especially my own 
frame, I firmly believe there is 
one Self-existent, Independent, 
Almighty, and all wise Being, the 
Creator and Governor of the 
world, who is good to all. 

*¢ 2. I find this faith confirmed 
and strengthened by that sacred 
book called the Bible; which I 
believe was given by inspiration 
of God, and is able to make men 
wise unto salvation. 

** 3. I believe that God made man 
at first upright; but that by break- 
ing the law under which they 
were made, and to which they 
were subject, they exposed them- 
selves and their posterity to sor- 
row and death. 

«<4, I believe that in conse- 
quence of this revolt from God, 
men are born with less perfect 
constitutions, whereby the rational 
powers are impaired, the affections 
and passions grown more turbulent 
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and irregular: and the temptations 
with which they are surrounded 
more easily complied with. 

** 5.-F believe that the law of na- 
ture written on men’s hearts, at 
first plain and clear, and the rule 
for intelligent creatures to act by, 
grew obscure, was little observed, 
and that superstition, idolatry, 
and darkness spread over the 
world. 

‘** 6. I believe that the descen- 
dants of Israel also grew very cor- 
rupt and degenerate, though God 
chose them for a peculiar people to 
himself, to keep up the knowledge 
of the one true God, and the ex- 
pectation of a Messiah to come, 
for which purpose they were fa- 
voured with a succession of in- 
spired prophets and astonishing 
miracles. 

«<7. I believe that God, out of 
his abundant mercy and compas- 
sion, in the most proper time 
raised another prophet, more 
glorious and excellent than the 
former, even Jesus, his only be- 
gotten Son, the brightness of his 
glory, and the first born of every 
creature, who, on account of that 
dignity and authority with which 
Jehovah has invested him, is called 
Lord and God. 

*« 8, I believe, that in order to 
recover both Jews and Gentiles 
to the knowledge of God and 
their duty, He was made flesh, 
and dwelt on earth, led a holy 
spotless life, taught the way of 
God in truth, confirmed his doc- 
trine by many signs and miracles, 
and at length sealed it with his 
blood. 

«9, I believe that Jesus Christ 
is a propitiation for the sin of 
the whole world, that his death 
was a sacrifice for it, and that 
hereby he made recenciliation for 
the transgressors. 

“10. I believe that Jesus 
Christ rose again, and ascended 
to heaven; and according to his 
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promise, sent down his Holy 
Spirit, to furnish whom he ap- 
pointed to preach his Gospel, with 
those extraordinary gifts and 
powers, which made way for its 
progress through so many nations, 
and rendered their writings a rule 
of faith and manners. 

“11. I believe that this holy 
Spirit continues his kind agency 
on the minds of men; and is the 
great instrument in converting, 
sanctifying, and saving souls. 

** 12. I believe our Lord Jesus 
Christ has instituted sacred so- 
cieties or churches, that there 
should be an order of men in 
those churches, who should give 
themselves to reading, meditation, 
and prayer, that they might be 
qualified to teach them the truths 
and duties of his religion, and 
might administer Gospel ordi- 
nances among them, with whom 
he has promised to be, even to 
the end of the world. 

‘© 13. I believe, that besides those 
ordinances common to the Jewish 
and Christian dispensations, as 
prayer, reading, and explaining 
the Scriptures, and singing of 
Psalms, our Lord Jesus Christ 
has appointed two positive insti- 
tutions or sacraments, and no 
more, namely, Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, of which he re- 
quires all his disciples to partake, 
as emblems of that purity, spiri- 
tuality, zeal, and love, which his 
religion requires; as means by 
which the divine life is to be 
cherished and carried on, and as 
tokens of their desire to partake’ 
of the privileges of the Gospel, 
and the blessings of the cove- 
nant of grace. 

«¢ 14, 1 believe that the same 
Jesus, who is head over all things 
to the church, and ever lives to 
make intercession for us, will 
come again in power and great 
glory to judge the world; that 
he will raise the bodies of men, 
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and render unto every man ac- 
cording to his works; will doom 
the wicked to everlasting punish- 
ment; and of his great mercy, 
—- on the righteous, life eter- 
nal. 

“© 15. I believe, that in the 
mean time, (notwithstanding the 
malignity and power of evil 
angels, who left their first estate, 
and those wretched human crea- 
tures, who are influenced by them, 
to set themselves against the Lord 
and his anointed,) the church and 
Gospel of Jesus Christ shall still 
continue in the world, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail 
against them. 

** Of this glorious Gospel, it is 
my great ambition to be a mini- 
ster, though most unworthy to 
bear that sacred character; to this 
I have already devoted myself, 
and was solemnly set apart to the 
service of it in this place by fast- 
ing and prayer, by several of 
my reverend brethren here pre- 
sent, and others who sleep in 
Jesus. But knowing my own 
inability, and the importance of 
divine assistance, and finding from 
the history of the apostles, that 
when a new service was under- 
taken by the first preachers of 
the Gospel, they were again sepa- 
rated to it; it is my desire, and 
the desire of my Christian friends 
of this society, that I should be 
again recommended to the grace 
of God, by the prayers of this 
assembly, for those further ser- 
vices I am to undertake, which 
prayers, therefore, I earnestly de- 
Yee ee 

** Question 1st. What is your 
opinion of the reformed religion ? 

** Answer. I believe that po- 
pery is that grand corruption of 
Christianity plainly foretold in the 
New Testament; that it is un- 
happily calculated to dishonour 
God, to affront the Redeemer, 
to stop the progress of the Gospel 

T2 
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in the world, to affront men’s un- 
derstandings, to invade their pro- 
perties, to enslave their liberties, 
and finally, to ruin their souls: 
so that every one who, has either 
piety zeal or charity should en- 
deavour to oppose its progress, 
I therefore rejoice and thank 
God, that he raised up a set of 
men to do this, and made their 
endeavours successful. I believe 
that antichrist shall at length be 
destroyed, and those that partake 
of her sins, shall partake of her 
plagues, which makes me thank- 
ul for our freedom from this 
yoke. 

* Ques, 2, What is your opi- 
nion of our separation from the 
Established? 

** Ans. I apprehend the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testa- 
meut are the only rule and com- 
plete standard of faith, worship, 
and discipline: that one is our 
Master—even Jesus Christ; that 
no man, or body of men whatever, 
has any power to impose any 
articles of faith, or modes of 
worship upon others, or controul 
the liberty of private judgment : 
as this power is assumed b 
our brethren of the Established 
Church, I think our separation 
from it very justifiable and com- 
mendable; and bless God, and 
honour our governors for the laws 
that allow it, and defend it; de- 
siring still to hold communion 
with all them that love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

** Ques. 3. What were your 
ends in undertaking the work of 
the ministry ? 

« Ans. As far as I know my 
own heart, I bad no worldly and 
ambitious views iu entering on 
this service. My great and only 
desire was, and is, to be service- 
able to my fellow-creatures in 
their most important concerns, 
and promote the honour of our 
dear Lord in the world. 
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* Ques, 4. What are your 
ves apr as to diligence and la- 
our in this holy calling ? 

* Ans. It is my resolution, 
through the assistance of divine 
grace, (as far as the infirmities of 
my constitution will admit,) to 
give myself to reading, medita- 
tion, and prayer; to preach the 
word; being instant in season, 
and out of season, to take all 
opportunities to edify the flock 
committed to me; and, like my 
dear Master, to go about doing 
good. 

* Ques. 5. Will you labour 
to maintain and promote truth and 
peace ? 

** Ans. It is my determination 
in divine strength, to be valiant for 
the truth, and to live peaceably 
with all men, as is consistent with 
the former, against which we can 
do nothing. 

** Ques. 6. Will you be care- 
ful, that you and your family be 
examples to your flock? 

* Ans. It is my purpose to 
command my household to keep 
the ways of the Lord; and do all 
that lies in my power, by my 
instructions, prayers, and exam- 
ple, to make all under my roof, 
wise and good. 

** Ques. 7. Will you with hu- 
mility and meekness submit to 
brotherly admonition ? 

** Ans. It shall be my endea- 
vour to be unblameable in holi- 
ness; but if my conversation 
should be at any time irregular, 
I shall thankfully receive and 
carefully improve the admonitions 
of my Christian friends, which 
pli T desire. 


*¢ Ques. 8. Will you continue 


faithful in your office, notwith- 
standing trouble and persecution ? 

** Ans. Concerning this, I am 
most diffident, being sensible of 
my own weakness, and fearful 
that the hand of God is lifted up 
against the nation, and troublous 
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times are at the door. But I 
hope to continue steadfast in this 
most important and honourable 
calling, and to be faithful unto 
death, through Him whose grace 


is sufficient. For which purpose, 
1 entreat the continued prayers 
of this assembly, whose servant 
I am for Christ Jesus sake.” 





ON THE NEGLECT OF CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES IN THE 
FORMATION OF CONJUGAL RELATIONS. 


To the Editors—AMONG the 
means calculated to revive and 
promote true religion in our 
churches, I suppose we are all 
agreed in assigning to the faithful 
and impartial administration of 
scriptural discipline an important 
place. And among the causes of 
religious declension in many 
Christian societies, it cannot be 
doubted, I think, that one of the 
most prevalent and fatal is, the 


uncensured violation of the laws of 


Christ, with respect to the formation 
of domestic connexions, and the 
government of families. That the 
known and plainly declared will 
of Christ is often deliberately and 
openly infringed by members of 
churches in the formation of the 
most intimate, important, and per- 
manent relations, and that such 
transactions are frequently suffer- 
ed to take place unnoticed by the 
churches, is alone quite sufficient, 
I conceive, to account for the 
wretched state of domestic reli- 
gion, characteristic of our age, 
and which is, perhaps, one of the 
worst signs of our times. The in- 
fluence of parents we all know is 
upparalleled, their authority is 
absolute and unquestionable, and, 
upon the use or abuse of their 
authority and power, the most 
important consequences depend, 
Upon the power, likewise, which 
Christianity exerts upon the so- 
cial circle, must depend its in- 
fluence on society at large. That 
a more obedient and reverential 
regard than is now given to its 
claimsand injunctions, in reference 


to the formation of matrimonial 
contracts, is loudly -demanded 
from professed Christians, I con- 
ceive to be undeniable; and that 
it is the duty of Christian churches 
to enforce such a regard upon 
their members, appears to me 
equally certain. And till there 
be a reformation of the existing 
evil in this respect, it appears to 
me that we can entertain but little 
hope of any considerable increase 
of true religion in society. On 
this important subject I enclose 
part of a letter addressed to a 
Christian friend on this question, 
who has consented to its insertion 
in the Congregational Magazine, 
by which you will oblige a con- 
stant reader, and, perhaps, afford 
some useful hints to others, 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
A WORKMAN, 


To i 


My dear Sir—I feel greatly 
obliged by your prompt and kind 
reply to my questions, and also 
for the free expression of your 
reluctance to apply my gene- 
ral principle to some particular 
cases. I feel unwilling to trouble 
you further on the subject, but 
being desirous of discovering the 
right and the truth in this ques- 
tion, I beg leave to submit to your 
consideration my own views, and 
shall be glad to receive a fuller 
development of yours, or the 
exposure of any fallacy or error 
which your superior perspicacity 
may detect in mine, - 
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As it regards the general 
uestion we agree. You would 
pa the piety of the individual 
who should marry ‘an openly 
irreligious person, as more than 
questionable; the Christian who 
should marry without possessing 
satisfactory evidence of piety in 
the person of his choice, as com- 
mitting sin; and if any member 
of a church violates any one of 
the commands of Christ, you say 
it is the duty of his fellow-mem- 
bers to admonish and reprove 
him. 

The duty of admonition, &c. 
on their part, of course, you re- 
gard as enjoined upon them by 
the laws of Christ, since the 
church has no authority but 
what it receives from Him. And 
the design of church-fellowship, 
church discipline, and of every 
thing pertaining to it, though con- 
ducive, in a variety of ways, to 
the advantage of the church itself, 
(excommunication even being sa- 
lutary in its design, and in re- 
ference to the subject of it, a 
remedial measure,) has yet for 
its ultimate object, the preserva- 
tion of the honour of Christ in 
the world; this being indeed the 
great end of the formation of 
the church, and the conversion of 
every individual Christian. Now, 
with these views, I would ob- 
serve that it appears to me, that 
a professed Christian acts, not only 
imprudently, (which, if I mistake 
not, is your view of the case,) but, 
in a very sinful manner, in marrying 
a ‘ merely negative character.’ For 
such a description of character 
we know is never recognized 
by heaven. On the contrary, not 
to be for Christ is declared by 
himself to be against him, and 
not to love God, is to be crimi- 
nally disaffected towards him. 
And where the prevailing spirit 
and general behaviour indicate the 
existence of no habits of mental 
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subjection to God, and of com- 
placency in his service, I do not 
see that we are justified in sup- 
posing that real religion exists. 
Knowing that it is wholly wanting 
in an unrenewed heart, and re- 
quired by God to be avowed for 
the honour of his majesty, by the 
person on whom he has bestowed 
it, and that, from its natural cha- 
racter and invariable effects, it 
can scarcely be concealed where 
it exists, the absence of its ma- 
nifestations goes far to prove the 
want of the thing itself. That it 
may be assumed where it is not 
possessed is unquestionable, but 
this affords no ground for sup- 
posing its existence where its in- 
dications are wanting. Some of 
the appearances of life may be 
counterfeited, but life itself can- 
not exist without respiration and 
emotion. 

Instead of regarding a ma- 
trimonial connection with a merely 
negative character as only impru- 
dent in an avowed Christian, viz. 
one who professes to identify his 
highest happiness with the honour 
of Christ, and to have no interests 
of his own separate from the pros- 
perity of Christ's kingdom, I 
must think it indicative of a la- 
mentable and most dangerous de- 
tay of personal religion. I be- 
lieve that a Christian is not at 
liberty to put himself in circum- 
stances so disadvantageous to his 
progressive improvement in holi- 
ness, usefulness, and _ religious 
comfort; that his doing so betrays 
far more regard to his own na- 
tural inclinations than to Christ’s 
commandments; that he is bound 
to have no unnecessary associa- 
tion with irreligious persons, (ex- 
cept for their advantage,) much 
less be inseparably ‘ yoked’ with 
one who has uo sympathies 
in common with him in the most 
important of all concerns, viz. 
the daily worship of God, com- 
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munion with the saints, and the 
formation of children’s minds, 
tastes, and characters for eternity 
and heaven. 

But with regard to the sinful- 
ness of the conduct probably we 
are agreed. The next question is, 
how is such an offender to be 
treated? To overlook such a 
matter, appears to me tu be nearly 
equivalent with a participation in 
the guilt of the offender—it is 
suffering sin unrepented of to rest 
upon our brother—the honour of 
Christ is allowed to be tarnished— 
ground is furnished for the forma- 
tion of a low and trifling estimate 
of the evil of sin—and the way 
is prepared for fresh offences. 
And, estimating the magnitude of 
the evil by the natural and direct 
consequences resulting from it, 
does it not appear exceedingly 
great? Is there any thing so ob- 
viously calculated to break down 
the divine distinction between the 
church and the world—to con- 
found those things which in their 
own natures are essentially op- 
posed—to mingle things which 
God requires to be kept ‘ sepa- 
rate’-—and to establish a ‘ com- 
munion’ between ‘light and dark- 
ness?’ Do not innumerable facts 


prove that nothing so effectually, 


militates against the religious edu- 
cation of children? And is there 
any thing more manifestly condu- 
cive to the formation of that low, 
wretched, and delusive standard 
of character, which, I fear, is too 
general in our churches, and 
which is so prejudicial to the 
honour and increase of true reli- 


gion? 
Upon these grounds, I think 
such transactions imperatively 


call for censure. And censure, 
if applied at all, must rood ere 
the offence being committed open- 
ly. The rule which Christ gives 
us for the treatment of private and 
personal offences, is manifestly in- 
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applicable to such cases; while 
the apostle’s principle, ‘ Them 
that sin rebuke before all, that 
others may fear,’ seems to me to 
prescribe both the mode of treat- 
ment, and the end to be kept in 
view. 

My own feelings make me fully 
aware of the difficulty of this style 
of conduct. The difficulty, how- 
ever, consists, in my view, not in 
determining the propriety of ap- 
plying censure, but in the incon- 
veniences resulting to the pastor 
from a faithful and conscientious 
performance of duty. Here, how- 
ever, faith in God must sustain 
us. 
It will be said by some, such 
measures are calculated to irritate 
and repel an individual who might 
have been won over and brought 
into the church by his or her part- 
ner, if the conduct of the latter 
in forming the alliance had not 
been censured. To this I reply, 
such a conversion I should sus- 
pect to be mere external con- 
formity to the conduct, and com- 
pliance with the known wishes of 
the other party. But I would 
ask, is God likely to bless the 
efforts and prayers of a person to 
the conversion of an individual, 
with whom himself had forbidden 
an alliance, and which alliance 
was deliberately contracted in 
direct and wilful opposition to his 
known will? 

Still it will be said, perhaps, 
by some, that severity and harsh- 
ness is not the spirit of Christ, 
nor calculated to recommend 
religion. To such I should re- 
ply, The ‘ sharp rebukes,” 
and public censures which Timo- 
thy and Titus (1 Tim. v. 20; 
2 Tim. iv. 2; Tit. i.13.; ii. 15.) 
are directed to administer, were 
benevolent, both in their origin and 
design. Their object was the 
destruction of sin, and the sal- 
vation of the sinner, the *¢ flesh 
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was to be mortified, that the spirit 
might be saved.’ But to feel 
complacency towards a sinner, is 
directly contrary to the will of 
God, and would argue that our 
own heart was not right with him. 

If any reduction of the claims 
of Christ, or any relaxation of 
his requirements be deemed a re- 
commendation of religion, I need 
not say, ‘ We have not so learned 
Christ.’ We have no authority 
to propose a compromise, nor do 
we expect to see religion aided 
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by any measures that spring out 
of policy, expediency, or worldly 


prudence. Our only hope of 
being successful, as his servants, 
is founded upon our being obe- 
dient to his will. In maintaining 
his own institutions and authority 
inviolate, we are sure of securing 
his approbation and favour, and 
we doubt not thus of being in- 
dulged with prosperity. 
lam, my dear Sir, 
Your affectionate Brother, 








ORIGINAL LETTER OF DR. CASAUBON TO MR. WOTTON ON THE 
JEWISH TARGUMS, 


To the Editors.—Few occur- 
rences produce more agreeable 
emotions than suddenly meeting a 
friend who has been long absent ; 
or than hearing the voice of such 
an one in pleasant converse, after 
a lengthened fit of taciturnity. 
It signifies little, under such cir- 
cumstances, whether the forbear- 
ance of speech have proceeded 
from disease, or sloth, or caprice ; 
or yet from that queer state of 
mind, once so felicitously illus- 
trated by an allusion to ‘‘ sweet 
instruments hung up in cases, 
which keep their sounds to them- 
selves.” 

Since the silence which has 
long brooded over your uncom- 
monly intelligent ‘* Bookworm” 
is broken, it is not very impor- 
tant to what cause it should be 
attributed. It may be that, like 
the acquaintance he mentions in 
his last communication, (April 
1826), he has been enterprising 
some elephantine folios; or trans- 
lating the innumerable quotations 
of some Gatakerian sermonizer; 
or eating his way straight on till 
some allotted task was perforated. 
Be the fact, however, what it may, 
no one, I apprehend, has any 


right to inquire. Charity will 
believe that, like the industrious 
bee, he has been working to 
enrich the community—a surmise 
which his recent lucubration well 
supports. 

He has, indeed, re-appeared 
most auspiciously ; presenting to 
notice the profound and venerable 
Meric Casaubon; and in a way too, 
so thoroughly manly and genteel, 
as not once to remind an observer 
of those stupid Clergymen whom 
Dean Swift ridiculed, because of 
the awkwardness of their bow. 

Possessing a letter in the hand- 
writing of Dr. Casaubon, ad- 
dressed to the learned William 
Wotton, but hitherto concealed 
from the public eye, it will not 
form an uninteresting sequel to 
the paper of your anonymous 
correspondent. While it will 
gratify the curious, it will, I hope, 
act upon that nameless, but 
‘right merrie” supporter, as a 
stimulus to more frequent contri- 
butions. His excellent composi- 
tions possess one powerful recom- 
mendation, that sarcastic as some 
of them, (for instance, that in 
your present volume, p. 87, &c.) 
may strike strangers, they are 
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not merely sarcastic. Those who 
know him know also, that he 
believes every word. 
Can any of your readers state 
who Dr, Casaubon married ? 
I am, &c. Z. 


** Good Mr. Wotton—The Tar- 
gum of Jerusalem, you know, is 
but here and there a verse by 
patches, whereas Jonathan’s Para- 
phrase is a cuntinued paraphrase 
upon y* whole Pentateuch. Now 
because the Jerusalem Targum 
hath most affinitie with Jonathan’s, 
and is, for the most part, taken vut 
of it, it is commesely joyned with 
it, soe y* Jonathans Paraphrase 
and y* Jer. Targum, make but 
one booke, for y* most part; and 
soe it is in my Latin Translation, 
where y* Jerusalem Targum comes 
in here and there in y* margin 
only ; Jonathans makes y* body 
of y* booke, soe yt I cannot part 
with y* one, but y* other must 
goe along. By y’ L* you seeme 
to mee to apprehend y™ as dis- 
tinct: which if they were, I could 
easily contrive how to pleasure 
Mr. Tayl', and doe myselfe noe 
wrong. But whome [ trust with 
y° one, I must trust with y® other 
also; and though I am willing 
to give him a copie of y* Targum 
of Jerusalem, yet I am not of 
Jonathans. I would have you 
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to understand it rightly, y' ac- 
cordingly you may think of it, 
My journey to London (for which 
I have bene ready this good 
whyle) is somew' suspended. 
I know not wt to think of it. 
I doubt my printing busines will 
be putt back by it. But I must 
be content. I amgladd soe much 
is ready, and out of my head, I 
shall be in Hampshyre, or there- 
abouts, among my wyves friends, 
most part of this summer; except 
I goe to London. About Michael- 
mas you may heare of mee again, 
if I live soe long. I committ 
these enclosed to you: and shall 
be gladd to heare (y* L* shall be 
sent to mee wherever I am) y‘ 
they are safely come to y‘ hands, 
but I will not promise you any 
ans’ very speedily, I heartily 
committ you to God, and rest, 
“« Y* very loving friend, 
«« Mer. CAs. 
“23 May. 


‘‘ My wyfe (who rem* her to 
you kindly) goes abroad againe, 
and is able to ride about, but her 
cough continues, and makes us 
still doubtfull of y* issue. 

«« My boy salutes you, and his 
Cosin. He would have been con- 
tent to have written to him, but 
not in Latin, he durst not venture 
upon it.” 





POETRY. 


HYMN.—“ Hoty, Ho.y, HOLY, Lorpv Gop ALMIGHTY.” —RBv. tv. 8. 


Hoty! Hoty! Hoty! Hoty! 
Lorp, the Gop or Hosts art Thou ! 
Self-existent, reigning ever, 
At thy throne pure spirits bow; 
Pare to us, but not to Thee, 
Infinite in Purity! 


Did we feel thy spotless nature, 
Did we know thy boundless might, 
Or imagine, how abhorrent, 
Is the sinner in thy sight, 
Surely, scarcely should we dare, 
To present ourselves in prayer. 


But as infinite in mercy, 


Asin 


rity and power ; 


’Tis by thy supreme compassion, 


We are 


en to this hour, 
And a Saviour’s 


righteousness 


Thou wilt sure approve and bless! 


Homerton. 
N. Ss. NO. 51, 


James Epmeston. 


U 
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WHAT HAST THOU DONE ?—Joun xviii. 35. 


Rene the Man! What hast thou done, 
y Se Binet intend ws 
Quickay the isonlows make known, 
That so much rage inspires. 


Submissive He, and disinclined 
His own just cause to wre 

Jesus to them the task sn'd, 
Who witness’d every di 


Who shall the pert Saviour own, 
Or stay his destin 


There view with speechless grief o’er- 
whelm 

At her Redeemer’s wrong, 

Mary, by ruffian hands repell’d, 
Contending with the throng. 

The servile Pilate she would see, 
And in his presence prove, 

With all a woman’s constancy 

ardour of her love. 


And much she loved her bounteous Lord, 
For much had been forgiven ; 

And well remember’d that dear word, 
Which seal’d her peace with heaven. 


Now, Lazarus who once came forth, 
PP wes ~~ from gloomy death, 
orth again, proclaim his worth, 
Whe then renew'd thy breath. 


That matron, by disease oppress’d, 
Twelve tedious years had mourn 

She, trembling, touch’d Emmanuel’s sant, 
And glowing health return’d. 


The lame, the blind, the leprous,— heal’d, 
The deat and dum b—restor’d ; 

O! let their mercies be reveal’d, 
To justify the Lord. 


These, and a cloud of witnesses 
With grateful hearts might tell, 


To raging pride and prejudice 
te hath done thoes well.” F 


THE LITURGY OF THE CARAITE JEWS. 
From the Missionary Journal of the Rev. J. Wolff. 


PRECENTOR. THOv source of light and love divine, 
On Sion bid thy mercy shine ; 
PEOPLE. To exile now no more condemn 
’ The children of Jerusalem. 
Precentor. Redeemer of thy Sion haste ; 
ae lies oe pan dwelling waste ? 
Pgopue. Speak words of peace— and cheer with them 
heart of thy Jerusalem. 
PRECENTOR. i Sion be with beauty crown’d— 
Morey rays of majesty surround -- 
PrEop.e. still a, brightest gem; 
Show’ mercy to Jerusalem. 
Precentor. Thy Sion’s liberty proclaim ; 
Remember her pA nce and shame ; 
Prop.e. Repair—for why should men contemn ?-- 
The ruins of Jerusalem. 
PRECENTOR. ry in his tok 
is Slows sk ae eho oe: 
Prop.e. Cheer, thou who art their dled 
Thy mourners at Jerusalem. 
PRECENTOR. May joy and gladness now distil, 
In sacred drops, on Sion’s hill ; 
PEOPLE. _ Arise, thou Branch of Jesse’s stem, 


And flourish at Jerusalem. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





An l into the Grounds on which 
the Prophetic Period of Daniel and St. 
ed to consist of 

1260 Years. By S. R. Maitland, Cu- 
rate of Christ Church, Gloucester. 

London: Hatchard. 8vo. 1826. 

A Reply to the above Inquiry. By a 
Member of the Church of England. 
London: Hatchard, 1828. 8vo, 

A Defence of the Students of Prophecy, 
against the Attack of the Rev. Dr. 
gpa London: Nisbet. 1828. 
vO. 

THAT it is easier to detect evil 
than to provide a remedy, is one 
of those current sayings, which 
pass for axioms in. the world ; and 
which it would not be worth dis- 
puting, did it not occasionally 
exert an injurious influence, by 
an improper application. It is 
frequently employed as an apo- 
logy for indolence, and it is some- 
times quoted as a sufficient excuse 
for passing by unheeded valuable 
discussions, because they may 
from necessity have assumed a 
controversial form. What may be 
strictly applicable to the human 
body, or the body politic, where 
many evils present themselves 
almost without examination, and 
for which it would be very difli- 
cult to find a cure, will not apply 
in its full extent to the detection 
of erroneous principles and sys- 
tems, and to the substitution of 
truth in their place. 

It may be unhesitatingly af- 
firmed, that it is impossible to 
detect and expose error, without 
rendering service to the cause of 
truth. He who discovers a blunder 
in a ——— experiment, 
not only corrects a mistake, and 
destroys all the conclusions which 
have been derived from it; but 
prepares the way for a more 
perfect system. Thus it is in 


regard to correcting the mistakes 
of the expounders of prophecy. 
The detection of a false date, the 
demolition of an assumed fact, or 
the correction of an erroneous 
principle or criticism, though the 
writer should do no more, may 
tend to shake an extensive fabrie 
of error, and suggest a more ex- 
cellent method to some happier 
inquirer. 

Considering the difficulties which 
attend the interpretation of pro+ 
phecy, it cannot be matter of 
surprise, that many mistakes have 
been, and are committed, and 
that many erroneous principles 
maintain a powerful struggle for 
existence. It is long before the 
simplest truths are generally ac- 
knowledged; and even after they 
are admitted, their application to 
numerous subjects is not readily 
perceived. It is scarcely possi- 
ble to look at the prophetic field, 
but through the medium of a pre- 
vious system or theory, which 
puts its own construction on its 
facts and phenomena, and classi- 
fies, combines, or separates them, 
as they support, or oppose it.— 
We object to hypothesis, and 
yet become hypothetical; we 
argue against theory, and yet 
universally theorise. We detect 
errors in the principles and rea- 
sonings of others, and yet fall 
into similar mistakes ourselves. 

This ought not to render us in- 
different or hopeless ; but to teach 
us modesty and diffidence in our 
own judgment, and while we 
freely examine the opinions of 
others, to treat the authors even 
of those mistakes which we ex- 
pose, with all ible courtesy 
and respect. hile we maintain 

u2 
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the claims of truth, and wage war 
with error, it becomes us to re- 
member, that we ourselves are 
fallible. 

In a former article on pro- 
phecy, in our January number, 
we presented to our readers some 
views which had occurred to us 
on the subject, which has of late 
occupied more than a common 
portion of attention. Our chief 
object in that article, was to guard 
against injurious extremes—pre- 
cipitate conclusions, respecting 
the meaning of unfulfilled pro- 
7 on the one hand; and dis- 
ike to all examination of the 
prophetic record on the other. We 
then also invited the students of 
prophecy to consider certain views 
contained in the republication of 
Tower’s work by Mr. Viot,and some 
dissertations furnished in addition 
to it by the learned editor himself. 
We now resume the subject, in 
connexion, with calling attention 
to the pamphlets, whose titles are 
prefixed to this article. We en- 
tirely disagree with Mr. Maitland, 
who, though he has written in- 

iously, has, we think, entirely 

iled in showing, that the period 
of Daniel and John is of no longer 
duration than 1260 literal days. 
The pamphlet, by a Member of 
the Church of England, intended 
as an answer to Mr. Maitland, 
may be so, for ought we know ; 
but as we do not understand it, 
we cannot pronounce an opinion 
upon it. The author has certainly 
not written for the use of the un- 
learned ; as it is to us more un- 
intelligible than the visions of the 
Apocalypse themselves. The 
Reply to Dr. Hamilton, our 
readers will consider in connexion 
with that work, which we have 
already recommended to them. 
We apprehend, that neither of 
these writers will quite agree with 
the sentiments of this article; we 
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would nevertheless recommend 
them to their consideration. When 
the author of the Reply shall learn 
to use the language of ordinary 
civility, in cniaking of those who 
differ from him, and of Religious 
Magazines, we think it will be an 
improvement. We assure him, that 
the style he has frequently employ- 
ed, in this and some other publica- 
tions, is exceedingly injurious, 
both to his respectability as a 
Christian, and to his influence as 
a writer. 

One of the leading mistakes of 
the early Protestant writers on 
prophecy, was their maintaining, 
that the person or office of the 
Pope was antichrist. There was 
no difficulty in showing, that he 
was an antichrist; but there was 
considerable difficulty in proving, 
that he was exclusively the Anti- 
christ, Of this the supporters of 
the popedom naturally took ad- 
vantage; fur as they also held 
that Antichrist was a person, they 
endeavoured to find him in various 
individuals, including Luther him- 
self, who were opposed to the 
Roman See, or the Catholic faith. 

Hence have arisen the nume- 
rous attempts to find in the letters 
of a name, the number 666. This 
mystical number has been, b 
various processes, found in ‘ Anti- 
christ’—** our holy Father the 
Pope ;” in particular Popes, such 
as ‘‘ Leo the Tenth,” in the 
general name of his kingdom— 
Lateinos, in that of some of his 
most eminent supporters—Ludo- 
vicus—Lewis XIV. it has been 
spelled in Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and many others. 

All these attempts are very un- 
satisfactory, and seem as yet to 
have thrown little light on this 
dark enigma. No interpretation 
which has been brought forward 
has given us any satisfaction. So 
that we doubt whether the proper 
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mode of meeting the difficulty has 
yet been found. 

It is a singular circumstance, 
that the term Antichrist, though 
peculiar to the writings of the 
Apostle John, does not once 
occur in the Apocalypse. Nor 
does it ever occur in any of those 
prophecies which relate to the 
Apostacy of the last times. The 
term is too general to describe 
that modification of anti-chris- 
tianity, which characterises the 
papacy. No doubt can be en- 
tertained of its correct and legiti- 
mate application to the papal 
system in all its ramifications. 
That there is some reason, how- 
ever, for its entire omission in 
those prophecies, which treat of 
the Roman and Greek Apos- 
tacies, we cannot doubt, and 
should like very much to see a 
satisfactory explanation of this 
circumstance by some of the in- 
quirers into prophecy. 

As we have referred to the 
Greek Apostacy, we would sug- 
gest another circumstance worthy 
of attention at present. Why are 
the prophecies relating to the man 
of sin, and his destruction, sup- 
posed to relate chiefly, if not en- 
tirely to the Roman or Western 
Church? Why should so large 
a body as the Greek Church, 
searcely less superstitious, ido- 
latrous, secular, anti-christian, oc- 
cupy so small a portion of the 
oe visions, or rather per- 

aps of our understanding of those 

visions? May not the reason be, 
that we restrict too much our 
ideas of the Apostacy, that we 
apply it to particular men or 
churches, instead of applying it to 
a departure from certain great 
principles, wherever that depar- 
ture is to be found ? 

We feel perfectly satisfied, that 
a great deal of error and of false 
reasoning have been propagated 
by restricting the Antichristian- 


ism of the prophecies to one 
church or body; instead of re- 
garding them as descriptive of a 
system, existing and operating in 
a vast variety of modifications. 
We do not question the title of 
popery to the pre-eminence among 
the many Antichrists. It is the 
first born and chief—the Arch- 
antichrist — Mystery — Babylon 
the Great, the MOTHER OF Har- 
LOTS, AND ABOMINATIONS OF 
THE EARTH. This very rege 
tion, however, shows, that the 
prophets looked beyond Rome 
and Popery. Babylon of old was 
an empire, as well as a cify; the 
captivity and the oppression of 
the people of God were found 
beyond its brazen gates and its 
massive walls, The Metropolis of 
Babylen the Great, may have 
been Rome; and there, no doubt, 
reigned the scarlet whore in all 
her abominations. But she is re- 
presented as the prolific mother 
of many sons and daughters ; all 
bearing mure or less of her fea- 
tures—abettors of her iniquities, 
and doomed to share in her 
plagues. She has her empire 
over ‘* peoples, and multitudes, 
and nations, and tongues ;” she 
has her connexions with ‘ the 
Kings of the earth ;” her inter- 
course with ‘the merchants of 
the earth ;’’ and the earth itself, or 
the great body of the people, is 
** corrupted with her fornica- 
tion.” 

We submit, whether the lead- 
ing idea of those prophecies, 
which relate to Antichrist and the 
Apostacy, is not the secularizing 
of the kingdom of Christ, or the 
mixture of spiritual and tem- 
poral things together, so as to 
render that earthly, which is alto- 
gether heavenly and divine; and 
that wherever this secularization 
takes place, a portion more or less 
of Antichrist is to be found. This 
we are convinced is the origo 











carnal, their 
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mali, and till it is ascertained and 
corrected, the bitter waters which 
flow from it cannot be healed, 
We apply it not exclusively to 
Political Churches, though in 
them the evil is established by 
law. They are all a_ practical 
contradiction of our Lord’s solemn 
testimony—as they are all in- 
tended to prove, that Christ’s 
kingdom is of this world. But 
there may be secular Dissen- 
ters and dissenting churches, as 
well as secular Churchmen and 
churches. 

The church, during the former 
dispensation, existed in an earthly 
state. So much was this the case, 
that the phrase, ‘‘ The kingdom of 
God,” is never once, in Scripture, 
qzened to the Jewish Church, 

e people, asa body, were car- 
nal or worldly ; the constitutions 
by which they were governed, 
were generally adapted to their 
character; their ordinances were 
temple worship, 
their inheritance, their promises, 
and their threatenings partook 
much of an earthly nature. 

In opposition to this state of 
things, the ancient prophets pre- 
dicted—that ‘‘ the God of heaven 
should set up his kingdom,” which 
the Great Founder of it declares, 
*‘is not of this world;” but is 
emphatically «the kingdom,” or 
‘the reign of heaven.” Celestial 
in its origin and final destination — 
men are born into it, ‘not b 
blood, nor by the will of the flesh, 
nor by the will of man, but by 
God.” It can neither be enjoyed 
nor seen “unless men are born of 
water and of the Spirit of God.” 
Its subjects “are all righteous,” 
who need not ‘to teach every 
man his neighbour, and every 
man his brother, saying, know the 
Lord; they all know him, from 
the least even to the greatest ;” 
having the divine “law written, not 
on tables of stone, but by the 
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Spirit of the living God, on the 
fleshly tables of the heart.” 
The government, the laws, the 


ordinances, the promises, and 
threatenings of this kingdom, are 
all of a heavenly nature, and can 
only operate upon, or be enjoyed 
by, a spiritual people. The 
means of promoting its interests 
and defending its rights, are not 
carnal, but spiritual; for if it 
were of this world, then might 
its subjects fight; but, in con- 
sequence of its purely spiritual 
character, every man who taketh 
the sword to defend or extend it, 
is doomed, by its spiritual head, 
to perish by the sword. 

The grand mistake of the Jews, 
which gave rise, along with many 
other evils, to many false Christs 
and anti-Christs, was their look- 
ing for an earthly, instead of a 
heavenly dispensation, under the 
Messiah, With this leading error 
our Lord had to contend against 
his own apostles. And those 
apostles had, in the same manner, 
to contend against false apostles 
and Judaizing teachers, whose 
constant aim was to mix up the 
two dispensations—the earthly 
and the Coomaias by which the 
distinctive character of the latter 
would have been entirely destroy- 
ed, These were the corruptors of 
the Gospel whom Paul so ina- 
flexibly resisted, and of whom 
John evidently speaks as many 
antichrists. 

This secularizing spirit lowered 
the doctrines, corrupted the ordi- 
nances, and unspiritualized the 
whole system of Christianity. 
Jews, under the specious pretence 
of regard for the high authority of 
the Old Testament, deprived the 
New of all its distinguishing 
glory. The lovers of a vain and 
deceitful philosophy among the 
Gentiles, tampered with its prin- 
ciples and laws; and, pretend- 
ing to recommend them to men of 
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taste and enlargement of mind, 
sunk them to the level of human 
wisdom and earthborn principles. 
Worldly men and deceivers, under 
the Christian garb, disliked all 
that is pure and heavenly in the 
Gospel, and endeavoured to re- 
duce it to a scheme which might 
be held and gloried in by the car- 
nal, the ambitious, and the pro- 
fane. 

This disposition to make hea- 
venly things earthly, and to con- 
vert the spirituality of Christianity 
into something which, under a 
Christian name, might be subser- 
vient to the purposes of earthly 
gratification and ambition, was 
the spirit of antichrist which John 
declared was in world, even when 
he wrote; which Paul denomi- 
nates, ‘‘ the mystery of iniquity,” 
and describes as ‘already work- 
ing.” The operation of this prin- 
ciple appeared ‘fin the grievous 
wolves,” described by the apostle 
of the Gentiles, ‘‘ who entered 
among the very elders of the 
apostolic churches, ‘‘ who spared 
not the flock, speaking perverse 
things, to draw aside disciples 
after them.” It appeared in the 
Diotrephes of John, who lorded 
it over the people of Christ ; in 
‘*the false teachers” of Peter, 
who, ‘‘through covetousness, 
with feigned words, made mer- 
chandize of them; in the ungodly 
men of Jude, who turned the 
grace of God into lasciviousness,” 
and who ‘spake great swelling 
words,” and “who separated 
themselves from others;” and in 
‘*the many deceivers who con- 
fessed not that Jesus, who came 
in the flesh, is the Christ.” 

If this was the state of matters 
before the end of the Apostolic 
age, we may be prepared for a 
great increase of deterioration im- 
mediately after. If even then 
there were numerous attempts to 
make gain of godliness, and to 
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gratify the lust of power, what 
might we expect when the field of 
ambition became more extended 
and inviting. The description 
given by Eusebius of the progress 
of corruption is worthy of being 
given in this place. aving de- 
scribed the Seodtehine state of 
religion during the early — of 
its progress, he says, ‘‘ But after 
that, our affairs, through too much 
liberty, ease, and security, dege- 
nerated from the proper rule of 
piety ; and after that, one pursued 
another, with open contumely and 
hatred ; and when that we im- 
pugned ourselves, by no other 
than ourselves, with the weapons 
of spite, and sharp spears of op- 
probrious words, so that bishops 
against bishops, and people against 
people raised sedition. t of all, 
when cursed hypocrisy and dis- 
simulation had risen even to the 
brim of malice, the heavy hand 
of God’s high judgment, after his 
wonted manner, a. y Be 
and little to visit us. So that the 
persecution that was raised against 
us, took its first original from the 
brethren of our own camp. Still 
we were touched with no sense or 
feeling thereof, nor sought we to 
pacify God; but heaped sin upon 
sin, thinking, like careless epi- 
cures, that God neither cared, nor 
would visit our iniquities. And 
they who were our shepherds, 
laying aside the rule of piety, 
practised contention and schism 
among themselves; aggravatin 

contention, threatenings, mutua 
hatred, and enmity; every one 
proceeded in ambition much like 
tyranny itself.”* 

Such was the progress of the 
apostacy before the end of the 
third century, according to the 
testimony of one who knew the 
evils he describes, and who was 
far from being disposed to exag- 





* Eccles. Hist. Lib. vii. eap. i. 
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a the offences of his brethren. 
hen the numbers, the wealth, 
and the influence of the professors 
of Christianity became so great, 
and their secularity so decided, 
nothing was wanting but the in- 
corporation of the system with a 
human government, to facilitate 
the complete ruin of its heavenly 
character. This consummation, 
so desired by the worldly priest- 
hood of the period, and regarded 
as such a triumph by many still, 
took place in the time of Constan- 
tine. Christianity was then, and 
subsequently, declared to be a 
thing of this world, and its laws 
and principles made ‘ part and 
arcel” of the laws of the Roman 
ire. 
ad not the mystery of iniquity 
made prodigious progress before 
the time of Constantine, such a 
thing as an amalgamation of the 
religion of Jesus with the Roman 
State and Government could not 
have been proposed on the one 
hand, or accepted on the other. 
Then, however, the iniquity of 
combining the church and the 
world, the heayenly and the 
earthly state, was established by 
law; then the spouse of Christ 
was placed formally in the arms 
of her seducer; and her plighted 
faith, and sworn affection were 
publicly alienated from her Lord ; 
and that spiritual adultery com- 
ted which brought down upon 
er and her paramours the heaviest 
woes of wrath. 

From this period we may easily 
trace that entire change of charac- 
ter which the pure and heavenly 
religion of the Redeemer under- 
went, till it became the foulest 
and most monstrous form of 
wickedness and oppression under 
which this wretched world ever 

roaned. The propagation of the 
aith became little better than the 
diffusion of error, superstition, 
and idolatry ; and was carried on, 








not for the benefit of the world, 
but for the aggrandisement of the 
propagators. Kingdom after king- 
dom adopted the unholy alliance. 
Religion prostituted its influence 
to ectablish arbitrary power; and 
that power again lent its aid to 
perpetuate and extend the worst 
corruptions of religion. The 
church corrupted the kings of the 
earth by her fornication ; and they 
gave their power to the church, 
as the reward of her favours, and 
the seal of their degradation. The 
ruin of the spiritual edifice be- 
came complete; and instead of 
the temple of God, presented a 
frightful habitation of demons, the 
hold of every foul spirit, and the 
cage of every unclean and hateful 
bird.” 

The connexion thus formed hbe- 
tween the church and the world, 
deprived the church of its glory, 
while it answered certain political 
purposes to the government of the 
earth. It was placed in subordi- 
nation to the earth, and shorn of 
all its spiritual strength. In due 
time, however, the pretended spi- 
ritual part of this unholy alliance 
claimed the precedence, and ac- 
tually swallowed up the temporal 
authority which had contributed 
to its aggrandisement. In itsown 
name it acquired and held terri- 
tory ; exercised dominion ; issued 
laws and edicts; made peace and 
war, and finally claimed supe- 
riority over all the kings and 
kingdoms of the earth. The period 
when the Popedom became an 
independent temporal power; and 
the man of sin was brought to 
complete maturity, it is difficult 
to fix with absolute precision. It 
would seem to have been from 
about the middle to the end of the 
eighth century, when Pepin first, 
and Charlemagne afterwards, put 
the Pope in full possession of the 
temporal States of Rome. 
grant of Pepin was made 
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in 756; that of Charlemagne, 
which confirmed and extended the 
former, shortly after. Then, says 
Mosheim, the Pope became a tem- 
poral prince. 

The Reformation first shook 
and unsettled the earthly founda- 
tions of the mystical Babylon. 
Much, however, remained to be 
done before the ruin should be 
completed, and the spiritual edi- 
fice again reared. The man of 
sin arrived at maturity by slow 
and almost imperceptible degrees. 
More than a thousand years were 
required to perfect his growth; 
and he continued to exhibit all 
the appearance of confirmed and 
vigorous health long after the 
seeds of dissolution had been 
planted in his heart. He is doomed 
to destruction, not by a sudden 
blow, but by a consumption, ora se- 
ries of deadly wounds, bringing on 
a certain, but lingering death. The 
process has been going on; but it 
is yet far from completion. The 
work of ages has yet to be per- 
formed; and the faith and pa- 
tience of the saints must still be 
tried. In this rapid sketch our 
readers have some idea of our 
notions of Antichristianity and of 
the destruction of Popery, and of 
all that is allied to it. We can- 
not enlarge further at present, but 
our views on this important topic 
are powerfully supported by no 
mean name. Dr. Owen, in a ser- 
mon preached before the Long 
Parliament, so long ago as April, 
1649, expresses himself as follows, 
with which we must close this 
article. 

** This is a second reason why 
the Lord Jesus, by his mighty 
power, at the bringing in of his 
immoveable kingdom, will shake 
the heavens and the earth of 
the nations; even because in 
their present constitution they are 
directly framed to the interest of 
antichrist, which, by notable ad- 

N. S. NO. OL. 
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vantages at their first moulding, 
and continued insinuations ever 
since, hath so rivetted itself into 
the very fundamentals of them, 
that no digging, or mining, with 
an earthquake, will cast up the 
foundation stones thereof. The 
Lord Jesus then, having promised 
the service of the nations to his 
church, will so far open their 
whole frame to the roots, as to 
pluck out all the cursed seeds 
of the mystery of iniquity, which, 
by the craft of Satan, and exi- 
gencies of State, or methods of 
advancing the pride and power of 
some sons of blood, have been 
sown amongst them. 

“‘ Every age hath its peculiar 
work, hath its peculiar fight. 
Now, what is the light which 
God manifestly gives in our 
days? Surely not new doctrines, 
(as some pretend,) indeed old 
errors and long since exploded 
fancies. Plainly the peculiar 
light of this generation is that 
discovery which the Lord hath 
made to his people of civil and 
ecclesiastical tyranny. The open- 
ing, unravelling, and revealing 
the antichristian interest, inter- 
woven and coupled together in 
civil and spiritual, into a state 
opposite to the kingdom of the 
Lord Jesus, is the great dis- 
covery of these days. Who al- 
most is there amongst us now, 
who doth not evidently see, that 
for many generations the western 
nations have been juggled into 
spiritual and civil slavery, by the 
legerdemain of the whore, and 
the potentates of the earth made 
drunk with the cup of her abomi- 
nations. How the whole earth 
hath been rolled in confusion, and 
the saints hurried out of the world, 
to give way to their combined in- 
terest? Hath not God unveiled 
that harlot, made her naked, and 
discovered her abominable filthi- 
ness’. Is it not evident to him 
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that hath but half an eye, that 
the whole present constitution of 
the government of the natious, is 
so cemented with Christian mor- 
tar, from the very top to the bot- 
tom, that without a thorough 
shaking they cannot be cleansed ? 
This, then, plainly discovers, that 
the work which the Lord is doing, 
relates to the untwining of this 
close combination against himself, 
and the kingdom of his dear Son, 
and he will not leave until he have 
done it. To what degree, in the 
several nations, this shaking shall 
proceed, I have nothing to deter- 
mine in particular, the Scripture 
having wot expressed it. This 
only is certain, it shall not stop, 
nor receive its period, before 
the interest of antichristianity be 
wholly separated from the power 
of those nations. 

** Now, what, I pray, are the 
works that the Lord is bringing forth 
upon the earth? What is he doing 
in our own and the neighbouring 
nations? Show me the potentate 
upon the earth that hath a peace- 
able molehil] to build himself a 
habitation upon. Are not all the 
controversies, or the most of them, 
that at this day are disputed in 
letters of blood among the na- 
tions, somewhat of a distinct con- 
stitution from those tormerly under 
debate, those tending merely to 
the power and splendour of single 
persons, these to the interest of 
the many? Is not the hand of 
the Lord in all this? Are not the 
shaking of these heavens of the 
nations from him? Is not the 
voice of Christ in the midst of all 
this tumult? And is not the 
genuine tendence of these things 
open and visible unto all? What 
speedy issue all this will be driven 
to I know not: so much is to be 
done as requires a long space, 
Though a tower may be pulled 
down faster than it was set up, 
yet that which hath been building 
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a thousand years is not like to go 
down in a thousand days. 

‘** | am not of counsel to any of 
the adherents to the man of sin, 
or any of those who have given 
their power unto the beast; I have 
not a key to the bosoms of the 
enemies of Christ. I am neither 
their interpreter, nor do they al- 
low me to speak in their behalf; 
yet, truly, upon very many pro- 
bable grounds, I am fully per- 
suaded that were the thoughts of 
their hearts disclosed, notwith- 
standing all their glittering shows, 
dreadful words, threatening ex- 
pressions, you shall see them 
tremble and dread this very thing, 
that the whole world, as now 
established, will be wrapped up 
in darkness, at least until that 
cursed interest, which is set up 
against the Lord Jesus, be fully 
and wholly shaken out from the 
heavens and earth of the nations.”* 





Morning Exercises for the Closet: for 
every Day in the Year. By William 
Jay. London: Hamilton and Adams. 
2 volumes octavo. pp. 488—568. 


We have many reasons for the 
satisfaction we feel in announcing 
these volumes, which we are aware 
will require from us little more 
than an announcement, since the 
name and well-earned reputation 
of their excellent author, will 
secure for them a ready intro- 
duction to the notice of the pub- 
lic. We consider them to form a 
very valuable addition to our 
comparatively slender stock -of 
devotional literature, and are gra- 
tified that Mr. Jay has directed 
his attention to a work of this 
character. The title sufficiently 
designates the object of the pub- 
lication; it is called Morning kx- 
ercises for the Closet, aud is in- 
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tended to assist the Christian in 
the private engagements of devo- 
tion, by furnishing subjects for 
religious consideration, for self- 
inquiry, and for prayer. It may 
be viewed, therefore, as a fit 
companion to his volume of 
prayers for the use of families, 
which has now reached the ele- 
venth edition.— The utility of 
works like the present is unques- 
tionable. ‘* Whatever,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “‘ withdraws us from the 
power of the senses, whatever 
makes the past, the distant, or the 
future, predominate over the pre- 
sent, advances us in the dignity 
of thinking beings:” and all ex- 
perience testifies, that nothing ac- 
complishes this so effectually as 
religious retirement. Itis in re- 
tirement that the faith which con- 
verses with the invisible, and over- 
comes the world, receives its best 
culture; and as all religion turns 
in reality upon the moral state 
and exercises of the mind in 
secret, a provision for the right 
employment of our seasons of de- 


vout solitude must be of para- 


mount importance. To improve 
the social hour is of great con- 
sequence, but to improve the soli- 
tary one is a higher attainment 
still; and every Christian is 
anxious to avail himself of every 
possible assistance in relation to 
au object on which so much de- 
pends. 

Mr. Jay has had the rare hap- 
piness, in itself a proof of distin- 
guished ability and merit, to com- 
mand for a long period the atten- 
tion of the public, in a very emi- 
nent degree. In his first consi- 
derable publication of two vo- 
lumes of sermons, issued in the 
year 1802, he amply sustained 
from the press the reputation 
which he had from his very youth 
acquired from the pulpit; and 
from that period he has taken 
and maintained his station in the 
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Christian world, not only as one 
of the most distinguished preach- 
ers, but also as one of the most 
attractive and successful religious 
writers of his time. His Life of 
Winter, and his Life of Clark, con- 
tributed to make him known in 
the literary world, and proved his 
power to excel in the difficult 
task of biography, as well as in 
that of writing sermons. The 
former is deservedly popular, 
among other reasons, from the 
interesting character it delineates, 
and also from the notices it fur- 
nishes respecting Mr. Whitfield :— 
we are surprised that Dr. Southey, 
who reads every thing, appears to 
have overlooked these, as they 
would have been a great assis- 
tance to him in the sketch he 
furnished of that distinguished 
character in his Life of Wesley. 
The Lite of Clark deserves to be 
more generally known than it is; 
it discovers great power of dis- 
criminating character, and abounds 
in useful criticism and informa- 
tion upon different styles of 
preaching and writing, and is, in 
our opinion, one of the author's 
best publications. Four succes- 
sive volumes of short discourses 
for families, proved him to be an 
able and interesting domestic 
instructor. Besides these, his 
Essay on Marriage, and numerous 
sermons preached on public occa- 
sions, illustrate alike the versa- 
tility of his talents, and his inde- 
fatigable industry ; for they have 
all been produced amidst the 
various avocations incident to 
the oversight of a large and 
highly respectable congregation. 
His recent course of lectures on 
the Ohristian contemplated, is, 
without doubt, one of the best 
works on practical and experi- 
mental divinity which the pre- 
sent century has produced, and 
while it has become a kind of 
text-book in many religious circles, 
x 2 
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we know it has also been read 
and prized by persons of rauk 
and distinction, and is spoken of 
with the encomium it merits, by 
some of the first dignitaries of the 
Establishment. The preface of 
that volume, had he written no- 
thing else, would be sufficient to 
distinguish him as an acute ob- 
server of life and manners. 

We say, we are gratified that 
Mr. Jay has directed his atten- 
tion to a work of this particular 
character; and we are so, because 
we entertain a very strong opi- 
nion, first of the great utility, 
and next of the actual paucity of 
superior productions, upon sub- 
jects strictly devotional. To 
those who know the vast extent 
and compass of English theologi- 
' eal literature, it may seem start- 
ling to be told how comparatively 
few are the books specifically 
appropriate to the Christian’s pri- 
vate reading in his hours of sacred 
retirement, We have sermons in- 
numerable as the sands of the 
desert, and some of them nearly 
as barren and dry; we have huge 
tomes of controversial divinity, 
under which our shelves groan ; 
we have writings upon the general 
topics of Christian faith and prac- 
tice, sufficient to furnish the li- 
braries of ten new Universities ; 
but in the midst of all this pro- 
digality, as folios and Homilies 
are not exactly to the taste of the 
present age, the intelligent in- 
quirer, anxious for some readable 
helps to closet devotion, would 

rhaps find more difficulty than 

antici . We have Jeremy 
Taylor's Golden Grove, and Holy 
Living and Dying, very valuable 
in some respects, and not so much 
read as they ought to be, but 
closely framed after the rigid mo. 
dels of the Catholic writers who 
preceded him, Our old acquain- 
tance, Francis Quarles, the au- 
thor of the Emblems, has a strik- 
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ing little work not much known, 
under the title of Barnabas and 
Boanerges, or Judgment and Mercy 
for afflicted Souls ; but which, like 
all the productions of his fine and 
vigorous mind, is disfigured with 
pedantry and conceits. There are 
excellent thoughts upon medita- 
tion, in the works of Bishop Hall, 
and Dr. Bates, and Richard Bax- 
ter, and Bishop Beveridge, and 
Robert Bolton, whose Directions 
for a comfortable walking with 
God, and short Meditations on the 
Life to eome, (only too short,) we 
have now before us, but these 
are little accessible to general 
readers. In later times, we might 
mention Dorney’s Divine Breath- 
ings, and Matthew Henry and 
Dr. Watts on Prayer, and Dod- 
dridge’s Rise and Progress, which, 
in spite of Mr. Foster’s powerful 
Introductory Essay, is, we fear, 
too much neglected. Bennett’s 
Christian Oratory, we have heard 
of as of high repute, but regret 
to say, that we cannot speak of 
it from personal examination. 
Mrs. Rowe’s little work is ex- 
quisitely beautiful, but not com- 
prehensive enough, nor univer- 
sally appropriate. Mason’s Spiri- 
tual Treasury has some good 
papers; but he is not always 
judicious, and, with the pious 
Bogatzky, is justly complained 
of for paucity of thought, poverty 
of expression, and the perpetual 
recurrence of a few favourite 
topics. One of the best thin 

recently published, is Sheppard’s 
(of Frome) Private Thoughts on 
Devotion: and Mr. Cunningham 
has written a pleasing little book 
on Select Passages of the Gospel 
of Matthew, adapted to devo- 
tional retirement, though his range 
of subjects is, from the nature of 
his plan, exceedingly limited. 
Bishop Horne on the Psalms, is 
of standard reputation for its 
elevated piety, though his princi- 
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ples of interpretation are not al- 
ways trust-worthy. A work on 
the Psalms, at once judicious and 
devout, by Mr. Morison, of 
Brompton, is in progress, which 
from the first th re just pub- 
lished, promises to be a valuable 
acquisition, Scougal’s Life of 
God in the Soul of Man, Sturm’s 
Reflections, Bishop W ilson’s tracts 
on Prayer, and Meikle’s Solitude 
Sweetened, are held in deserved 
estimation by pious readers. 

We have referred to these wri- 
ters, and additions might have 
been made to the list, both for 
the sake of those who may be 
interested in such productions, and 
for the purpose of showing, that 
a work like the present is neither 
superfluous nor uncalled for; 
since, if you take from books of 
this class those which are obso- 
lete, or inaccessible, or unread- 
able, but few volumes will be 
found, which men of cultivated 
minds would refer to, as every 
way suitable for a daily manual 
of practical piety. But were the 
standard authors upon this sub- 
ject ten times more numerous, 
we are quite persuaded, that vo- 
lumes such as these, so replete 
with practical wisdom, sound 
theology, experimental religion, 
and pathetic eloquence, would 
never require an apology; but 
would always be deemed a most 
welcome offering by the Christian 
public. In truth, it may be con- 
sidered that a work of this kind, 
adapted to the taste of the pre- 
sent age, combining purely evan- 
gelical sentiments, with devotional 
fervour and sound practical in- 
struction, unalloyed by objec- 
tionable or unguarded statements, 
has long been a desideratum in 
the Protestant church. 

Some Roman Catholic writers, 
wise perhaps in their generation, 
have supplied various composi- 
tions, professing to direct the 
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members of their communion in 
the duties of private meditation 
and prayer. This was in part 
rendered necessary by their un- 
christian scheme of withholding 
from the multitude the pure word 
of God, (which must always be 
the only perfect compendium of 
devotion,) and was in complete 
unison with the spirit of their sys- 
tem, which renders the influence 
of the priesthood indispensable 
to the tranquillity of the con- 
science; but from whatever cause 
originating, whether policy or 
better feeling, their books of piety, 
as they call them, are numerous, 
The ancient fathers, St. Chrysos- 
tom, and others, displayed com- 
mendable assiduity upon this par- 
ticular point; ak it is notorious 
that some of the most touchin 

and admired of the Collects a 
Prayers of the English Liturgy, 
together with several very ques- 
tionable passages, were derived 
from the Catholic ritual. Some 
beautiful specimens of religious 
exercises may be found in the 
Meditations and Confessions of 
St. Augustine, in Thomas a 
Kempis, as the book is called, in 
Fenelon, and other writers of the 
same school. It would be tire- 
some to enumerate even the titles 
of their more modern publications, 
such as the Key of Heaven, or 
a Posey of Prayers; the Guide to 
Heaven ; the Garden of the Soul; 
Philothea, from the French of 
Francis of Sales; the Spiritual 
Combat; the Peace of the Soul ; 
the Pocket Missal, &c. But it 
is more to our purpose to ob- 
serve, that they have also books 
on a plan somewhat similar to 
the present, on Christian Truths 
and Christian Duties digested into 
Meditations for every Day in the 
Year. The fault of these writers 
is, that even in their devotional 
books, there is a perpetual infu- 
sion of the errors of their system, 
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doctrine frequently unsound, mo- 
rality more than doubtful, meta- 
physics barbarously absurd: and 
they often tend to enslave the 
mind to the decisions of the 
church, to induce a dangerous 
reliance on forms and observ- 
ances not enjoined in the word of 
God, and fatally to obscure the 
one and only method of a sinner's 
justification in the sight of God, 
“ teaching for commandments the 
traditions of men.” With all their 
faults, however, they attempted to 
provide for what they deemed the 
spiritual exigencies of their fol- 
lowers, and were careful to fur- 
nish materials, such as they were, 
for closet devotion ;—and it may 
be worth a question, whether our 
divines, justly distinguished for a 
purer faith, and a higher concep- 
tion of what devotion ought to be, 
have sufficiently availed them- 
selves of their superior advan- 
tages to make a_ corresponding 
provision to assist the retired ex- 
ercises of the Christian, and to 
furnish comfort and direction to 
perplexed and burdened con- 
sciences, 

The work before us contains 
Meditations upon some passages 
of Scripture for every morning in 
the year, each averaging about 
two octavo pages, the brevity of 
which, as every writer must be 
aware, must have materially in- 
ereased the difficulty of the task. 
They who are acquainted with 
Mr. Jay’s habits of thought, and 
his terse, pointed, and epigram- 
matic style of writing, will be 
prepared for the pleasure they will 
experience in perusing these vo- 
lumes, which eae in powerful 
statements upon almost all points 
of personal and relative religion. 
The man immersed in worldly oc- 
cupations, yet anxious to seize a 
few moments for sacred recollec- 
tion, either after the distractions 
of the day are ended, or before 








its toils commence, may here find 
something to fix his wandering at- 
tention, to compose his anxious 
thoughts, to remind him of his 
personal responsibility, and to 
bring before his view the hopes 
and consolations of a better world. 
It is obvious that he will require 
the concentrated results of read- 
ing and research, rather than the 
parade of abstract disquisition: 
he will require to be led into all 
truth, rather than tutored into 
schemes and systems of theology : 
he will require those happy and 
sententious illustrations of the 
great truths of the Gospel, which 
meet his circumstances, and fasten 
upon the memory, ‘‘ a word upon 
the wheels,” as the Jewish phrase 
is, rather than ambitious phraseo- 
logy, and nicely-balanced periods. 
And he will not be disappointed. 
He will find that the anticipation 
of a writer quoted ip the preface, 
(Mr. Wilberfurce we believe,) 
has been realized, and that the 
author has succeeded in making ( 
“such a selection of texts as 
should involve the whole range of 
divine truth, and presenting it in 
that combined form in which the 
Scripture exhibits it, where doc- 
trine, and duty, and privilege 
blend, like the colours that form 
the pure brightness of light: 
where religion is never exposed to 
view as a bare skeleton, but as 
endued with all the properties of 
life, and in actual existence, 
Pithy sayings, wise experiences, 
urgent examples, faitbfal warn- 
ings, show the reader all that re- 
ligion has done for others; all it 
aims to do for him, and all the 
evils that flow from the absence 
of her beneficence.” 

A work so multifarious in its 
contents, forbids analysis, and it 
is impossible to give any extracts 
in our restricted space, which 
would completely characterize it ; 
but this is the less necessary, as 
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we anticipate, from the great de- 
mand which has already sprung 
up, that it will speedily be in the 
hands of most of our readers. 
We were particularly struck with 
the following passages, as exhi- 
biting the author’s peculiar power 
of seizing circumstances, and il- 
lustrating them by impressive his- 
torical references. The first is 
from a paper, entitled the Birth- 
day, for January 14, on Genesis 
xl. 20, in which, after observing 
that a birth-day should be a day 
of thanksgiving —of humiliation— 
of reflection—and of prayer, he 
concludes with the following affect- 
ing contrast. 


“What a difference between the two 
following references to the birth of the 
individuals. 

“¢ Who,’ says Voltaire, ‘ can, without 
horror, consider the whole world as the 
empire of destruction? It abounds with 
wonders; it alse abounds with victims. 
It is a vast field of carnage and con- 
tagion. Every species is without pity 
pursued and torn to pieces through the 
earth, and air, and water. Inman there 
is more wretchedness than in all the 
other animals put together. He loves 
life, and yet he knows that he must die. 
If he enjoys a transient good, he suffers 
various evils, and is at last devoured by 
worms. This knowledge is his fatal pre- 
rogative: other animals have it not. 
He spends the transient moments of his 
existence in diffusing the miseries which 
he suffers : in cutting the throats of his 
fellow creatures for pay; in cheating 
and being cheated ; in robbing and being 
robbed ; in serving, that he might com- 
mand ; and in repenting of all he does, 
The bulk of mst ae are nothing more 
than a crowd of wretches, equally crimi- 
nal and unfortunate; and the globe 


contains rather carcases than men. IF 


tremble at the review of this dreadful 
picture, to find that it contains a com- 
plaint against Providence itself; and I 
wish I HAD NEVER BEEN BORN.’ 

“* Now let us hear the language of 
the excellent Hallyburton, who died as 
he lived, full of confidence in God. ‘I 
shall shortly get a very different sight of 
God from what I have ever had, and 
shall be made meet to praise him for 
ever and ever. © the thoughts of an 
incarnate Deity are sweet and ravishing. 
O how I wonder at myself that I do not 
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love him more, and that [ do not admire 
him more. What a wonder that I enjov 
such composure under all my ily 
pains, and in the view of death itself. 
What a mercy that having the use of 
my reason, [ can declare his goodness to 
my soul. [I long for his salvation ; I bless 
his name I have found him, and die re- 
joicing in him. © blessed be God that 
Iwas sorn! © that £ was where he 
is. I have a father and mother, and 
ten brothers and sisters, in heaven, and 
I shall be the eleventh. © there is a 
telling in this Providence, and I shall 
be telling it for ever. If there be such 
a glory in his conduct towards me now, 
what will it be to see the Lamb in the 
midst of the throne? Blessed be God 
that -ever I was norn.’”—Vol. 1. 
pp. 38, 39. 


Our next extract we take from 
a text which might have been 
overlooked by any body but Mr, 
Jay, and shows how full of ma- 
terials for practical instruction is 
the minutest portion of the Word 
of God. 

“ February 25.-—Rom. xvi. 15. ‘ Salute 
Philologus, and Julia, Nereus and his 
sister, and Olympas, and all the saints 
which are with them.’—But who can 
help observing how many females are 
mentioned here? Phebe. Priscilla. 
Mary. Junia. Tryphena. Tryphosa. 
Persis. The mother of Rufus. Julia. 
The sister of Nereus.--All these, with 
the exception of two, are not only men- 
tioned, but commended : and these two 
would not have been saluted by name, 
unless they had been persons of reli- 
gious excellence; for Paul valued no 
other qualities compared with this. But 
all the rest of these worthies have 
ascribed to them some attainment or ser- 
vice, ‘ in the Lord.’ 

“ Let not therefore females suppose 
that they are cut off from usefulness, 
and usefulness--even in the cause of 
Christ. The most eminent servants of 
God have acknowledged their obliga- 
tions to them; and ascribed no little 
of their success to their care and kind- 
ness. The public ministry is not indeed 
open to them—neither is the army or 
navy, or the senate: and good sense will 
acquiesce in the distinctions and deter- 
minations of heaven, especially when it 
is seen, that they are not founded on 
any principle of degradation, but in the 
obvious proprieties of life. if they have 
not authority, they have influence, which 
is far better and more deeply effective. 
Servants have blessed’ God for pious 
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mistresses. Children have been pre- 
pared for the preaching of the word, 
and the devotion of the sanctuary, by 
the earlier but important efforts of a 
mother. How much does even the reli- 
gious blic owe to a Mrs. Newton, a 
rs. Cecil: and a thousand more ; from 
whom the churches have derived such 
able ministers. To Hannah we owe a 
Samuel: and to Lois and Eunice, his 
mother and grandmother, we owe a 
Timothy. 
“ They are at home in almsdeeds, like 
Dorcas, who made garments for the poor : 
and are peculiarly adapted to visit the 
sick and the afflicted. The wife may 
win the irreligious husband without the 
word: and fan his devotion, and give 
speed to his zeal, when he is in the way 
everlasting. ho would keep them 
from those public meetings where feel- 
ings are to be excited, which they will 
be sure to carry away, and improve at 
home. In a word, women have the 
finest heads, and hearts, and tongues, 
and hands, for usefulness, in the world. 
Who does not wish to see them always 
under a religious principle? Who would 
not have them appropriately more en- 
couraged and employed as workers toge- 
ther with the servants of Christ? ‘ Help,’ 
therefore, says the Apostle, ‘ those women 
that laboured with me in the Gospel, 
whose names are in the book of life.”-- 
Vol. 1. pp. 146, 147. 


We have been sometimes sur- 
prised at the skill with which the 
author has contrived to compress 
within so very narrow limits, such 
pointed, and often copious illus- 
trations of the passages in ques- 
tion, containing the fruits of much 
research, and the materials for 
lengthened discussion. The book 
is, therefore, in some respects, a 
costly one to the author, and com- 
perserety cheap to the public, 

ew men, besides himself, could, 
in fact, afford to make so lavish 
an expenditure of their intellectual 
stores in so simple a form ; for, 
with a very little management, the 
majority of these Morning Exer- 
cises might have been expanded 
into full and elaborate discourses, 
little, if at all, inferior to some of 
the most celebrated productions of 
the author; we may instance the 
Addresses on Christmas, Dec, 25, 
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26,27, Vol. IL., and the two on 
Lamentations iv. 20. for April 14, 
and June 17, and most of those 
twice on the same text. 

The book will be a useful help 
to ministers in their preparations 
for the pulpit, and though less 
directly ss. for this particular 
purpose than Mr. Simeon’s great 
work, ‘‘Horz Homilitice,” whose 
praise is deservedly in the 
churches, it is wae. less va- 
luable, in proportion to its extent, 
for the ample instruction it offers, 
and the fervent piety by which it 
is pervaded. We would beg to 
suggest to the author, in the 
event of a second edition, the de- 
sirableness of a list of the texts, 
in the order in which they stand 
in the Bible ; which would greatly 
facilitate reference; and also a 
more particular index to the entire 
work, 

{t ought to be observed, that 
while the addresses contain abun- 
dant religious consolation, the 
author has avoided the great fault 
of similar productions, that of mak- 
ing them exclusively consolatory. 
We agree with him, that the best 
way to gain comfort, is not always 
to seek it directly, but mediately : 
it is the same with comfort as with 
reputation, it is more certainly se- 
cured as a consequence, than by 
making it the chief design. The 
following soliloquy, which shall be 
our closing extract, will commend 
itself to every serious mind as a 
most appropriate morning medi- 
tation. It is for August 18, on 
** My voice shalt thou hear in the 
morning.” 


“ And when we think of the day be- 
fore us, how much is there to awaken 
concern! And what is our concern 
without the attention of God? He shall 
therefore in the morning hear, not only 
the voice of praise, but the voice of 


rayer. 
. Who is to guide me through the da: 
upon which I have entered? Howm 
depends upon one mistake in my move- 
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ments? And how easily may I go 
astray? The way of man is not in him- 
self; it is not in man that walketh to 
direct his steps. ‘Cause me to hear 
thy loving-kindness in the morning, for 
in Thee do I trust; cause me to know 
the way wherein I should walk, for I lift 
up my soul unto Thee.’ 

“Who is to guard me through the 
day? And I am much more exposed 
when awake, than when asleep. My 
soul is more exposed --more exposed to 
sin—and sin is the greatest evil. And 
what am I, to resist a corrupt heart, a 
wicked world, and all the powers of 
darkness? ‘ Hold Thou me up, and I 
shall be safe. Be Thou my arm every 
morning ; my salvation also in the time 
of trouble.’ 

** Who is to help me through the day? 
I have many duties to discharge. I am 
to live soberly, righteously, and godly. 
Iam to walk in wisdom towards those 
that are without: I am to speak the 
truth in love: I am to adorn the doc- 
trine of God my Saviour in all things. 
‘Lord, without thee, I can do nothing. 
Let thy grace be sufficient for me; and 
thy strength made perfect in weak- 
ness.’ 

* Who is to give me success in the 
business of the day? I know I ought 
not to be idle; but to be diligently and 
a employed in my lawful cal- 
ing. Means are mine; but how much 
more is necessary than my wisdom and 
anxiety. ‘ The blessing of the Lord it 
maketh rich; and he addeth no sorrow 
with it.’ -* Except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain that build it ; 
except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain. It is 
vain for me to rise up early, to sit up 
late, to eat the bread of sorrows: for so 
he giveth his beloved sleep.’ 

** Who is to prepare me for the events 
of the day? And I know not what the 
day may bring forth. Perhaps I may 
receive the most unwelcome intelligence. 
Perhaps I may sustain losses in property. 
Perhaps I may meet with mortifications 
from my fellow-creatures; and be tried 
with disappointments in friends. My 
child may this day fall sick. The desire 
of mine eyes may be taken away with a 
stroke. There may be but a step be- 
tween me and death. Ic is wonderful 
we live a day through, ‘ May I know 
how to be abased, or how to abound. 
If in the world I have tribulation, in 
the Saviour may I have peace. So 
teach me to number my days, that I 
may apply | heart unto wisdom--That 
whether I live, I may live unto the 
Lord ; or whether I die, 1 may die 
unto the Lord : so that, living and dying, 

N, S. NO. Sl. 
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I 4 be the Lord’s.’”—Vol. 2. pp. 148 
--150. 

We can scarcely doubt that 
these volumes will prove among 
the most useful productions of 
the author, and consider them as 
occupying a pre-eminent rank 
among writings of this description. 
Much, however, as Mr, Jay has 
done to supply the alleged defi- 
cieucy, the subject is by no 
means exhausted, and nothing, 
we are persuaded, would yield him 
a purer satisfaction, than to have 
been the means of directing other 
minds to this particular order of 
Christian usefulness, for the har- 
vest truly is plenteous. 

There is still quite room, in our 
apprehension, for other works of 
a comprehensive character, upon 
devotional subjects, without inter- 
fering with those that have gone 
before. Various plans might be 
suggested in reference to such an 
object, and, among others, we 
have sometimes thought that a 
work, whether original, or partly 
selected, which should embrace 
the excellencies of different wri- 
ters, might be extensively useful. 
The things wanted, are, Hints 
for self-examination and devout 
meditation, such as are found in 
Bishop Andrewes and Jeremy 
Taylor; Resolutions and Rules 
for self-government, like those 
in Bishop Beveridge’s Private 
Thoughts; Topics of Consolation, 
suited to the varieties of christian 
experience and the christian con- 
flict, as furnished in a recent use- 
ful work by Dr. Hamilton of 
Strathblane ;* Powerful Appeals 
to the heart and consciences 
similar to those in Law’s Serious 
Call to a devout and holy Life; 
Maxims and Observations, enter- 
ing into the detail and minatiz of 





© “ The Mourner in Zion Comforted, 
by William Hamilton, D.D. Minister of 
Strathblane. y 
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christian duty, as well as pri- 


vilege, resembling some _ that 
could be selected from the wri- 
tings of Adams of Wintringham, 
and from Mason’s Remains ; Evan- 
gelical exhibitions of the work 
of Christ and the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, for which Owen on 
Communion would form an excel- 
lent model; and we would have 
the whole pervaded by that chas- 
tened piety and tenderness of 
spirit which distinguish the pro- 
ductions of Bishop Leighton, 
whom we consider to be the most 
devotional writer in any language. 
We want, in fact, a Comprehen- 
sive Manual of Experimental Re- 
ligion, which should suit the 
og cg his best hours, and 
yet ectly free from ever 
thing to which the man of taste 
and refinement could offer a valid 
objection; and numerous as are 
the authors to whom we have re- 
ferred, there are few indeed who 
come up to this standard, and 
combine, in a single work, all 
the requisites for the purpose. 
We take leave also to think, that 
a gereetinn of this kind, is pe- 
culiarly wanted in the present 
times, and will be still more 
wanted in the times that are ap- 
proaching, from the general in- 
terest that prevails, and is like- 
ly to prevail, upon religious sub- 
jects. 

If we might venture to express 
a wish, it should be that some of 
our best living writers would take 
the general subject of devotional 
writing into their serious consi- 
deration. The task is, indeed, 
difficult, requiring a knowledge 
of human nature, an ability to 
anticipate and sympathize with 
the religious feelings and experi- 
ence of different minds, and an 
acquaintance with the philosophy 
of character by no means common. 
It is obvious, therefore, that none 
but the most gifted, and, at the 
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same time, the most pious minds, 
are competent to undertake it 
with any prospect of success. 
How eminently might such a man 
as Mr. Hall, did opportunity al- 
low, benefit mankind at large, by 
embodying his conceptions of 
what such a work ought to be, and 
favouring the Christian church with 
the results of his own invaluable 
experience, in reference to the more 
—— exercises of religion. He 
as given us eloquent sermons, 
models of pulpit composition, and 
some treatises of a polemical cha- 
racter, but only one short tract 
upon a subject purely devotional, 
that on the Work of the Spirit. 
This, however, is so replete with 
spiritual wisdom, exhibited in the 
most simple manner, and relates 
to so many of the topics which 
we should like to see more fully 
expanded, and has been, to our 
knowledge, so signally useful, 
that we place it in the very first 
rank of his admired productions, 
and should delight to receive some 
larger work of the same kind, 
which, under the divine blessing, 
might be expected to win the at- 
tention of the reluctant, and to 
confirm the piety of the devout. 
He who teaches his fellow-man 
to pray, or materially encourages 
him in cultivating a devotional 
spirit, is his best benefactor, be- 
cause he opens to him sources of 
the highest felicity, and brings 
him into contact with the only 
Being in the universe who has 
happiness to bestow. This is an 
office in which angels themselves 
might gladly become ministering 
spirits to the heirs of salvation ; 
an engagement in which a good 
man would delight to be employed 
on the threshold of eternity; and 
we can scarcely conceive of a 
more becoming occupation for the 
close of an hononred and a useful 
life, than that of directing the 
devout meditations of others to- 
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wards that world of light and 
love which the parting spirit is 
itself about to enter. We trust 
that Mr. Jay, to whom we repeat 
our grateful acknowledgments for 
these able volumes, will be long 
spared to direct numbers thither, 
before he attains his own immor- 
tal. rest, and that this, as it is not 
the first, will not be the last pro- 
duction of the kind, with which 
we shall be favoured from his 
pen. 





An Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. B 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A. Sixt 
Edition, corrected and enlarged. Iilus- 
trated with numerous Maps and Fac- 
similes of Biblical Manuscripts. Four 
vols. 8vo. London: Cadell, 1829. 

Ir is with much pleasure we again 

announce a new edition of this 

valuable work. The first speci- 
mens we saw from Mr. Horne’s 

pen convinced us, that he was a 

plodding, pains-taking, and inde- 

fatigable student; and since he 
first issued his ‘* Introduction” into 
the world, we have been furnished 
with still more abundant proofs, 
that (to use their own expressive 
phrase) he possesses the iron 
diligence of the Germans, whose 
labours, to the extent of his access 
to them, he has laid under due 
contribution in rendering his book 
more and more adapted to answer 
the ends of its publication. Re- 
ferring our readers to the former 
recommendations which we have 
given of the work, we shall con- 
tent ourselves at present with 
directing their attention to the 

incipal alterations which have 

» made in the present edition. 

By enlarging the page, and 
abridging, where abridgement was 

racticable, room bas been made 
for not less than 250 pages, one- 
half of which is brevier matter, 
without enlarging the bulk of the 
work more than two sheets and 
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a half, and without increasing the 
price. 

To the first volume little has 
been added, besides the collateral 
testimony to the truth of Scripture, 
pp- 205—207, which is furnished 
by the recent discoveries in Egyp- 
tian Archeology, and the three 
appended articles, pp. 521—831, 
on the ascension of Christ, the 
descent of the Holy Spirit on 
the Apostles, and the difficulties 
attendant on the propagation of 
Christianity, 

The second volume has been 
entirely re-arranged: the two de- 
partments of Scripture Oriticism 
and Interpretation are separated ; 
the table of Quotations newly 
disposed, so as to exhibit at one 
view the Hebrew Septuagint and 
Greek text of the New Testament. 
All the Bibliographical notices 
have been thrown into a separate 
appendix, instead of being dis- 
persed through the volume. This 
appendix is separately paged, and 
methodically comand ; but though 
it is much more complete than in 
former editions, such is the num- 
ber of works in Biblical literature, 
which are continually issuing from 
the press, the addenda are un- 
avoidably numerous, 

In volume third, almost ev 
page discovers marks of careful 
revision. The Geographical Index 
of former editions is enlarged into 
a Historical, Biographical, and 
Geographical Index, including 
an index of reference to the prin- 
cipal matters in the volume, Thus 
re-modelled, it forms a concise 
system and dictionary of biblical 
antiquities. 

In the last volume, besides a 
vindication of the last twenty- 
seven chapters of Isaiah (pp. 173 
—182) from the charge of spuri- 
ousness, which is given from an 
Anglo-American work, and of the 
aay of the Gospel of Luke, 
rom the sceptical objections of 

Y2 
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Michaelis, (pp. 295 —300,) against 
which Bishop Marsh has furnished 
no antidote, the principal addi- 
tions are, first, a disquisition on 
1 John v. 7, 8, which exhibits 
the present state of the contro- 
versy, and contains the first notice 
which we have seen, announcing 
the existence of an additional MS. 
containing the disputed clause. 
This manuscript is the Codex 
Ottobonianus 298 in the Vatican, 
and reads thus :—orc rpete evory o« 
Paprupovrrec amo Tov Ovpavouv TarKkp 
Royo Kat Tvevpa aywy Kar ot TpELC 
ete roev evr. Kae rpecg erorv or 
MaprupovrTec avo Tne ync ro mvevpa, 
x. t.r. As it is stated to have 
been written in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and has been altered in 
many places to make it agree with 
the Latin Vulgate, it adds no 
weight whatever to the reading of 
the Textus Receptus. Secondly, 
an abstract is given, pp. 509—529, 
of the principal hypotheses of the 
Continental critics, respecting the 
sources of the three first Gospels. 
The author has evidently spared 
neither labour nor expense in en- 
deavouring to render this edition 
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of the work as complete as possi- 
ble. Some of the books which he 
has liberally used must have cost 
him a considerable sum. Among 
others, we notice Alber’s Inter- 
pretatio Sacre Scripture, printed 
at Pesth, in Hungary, and con- 
sisting of sixteen large octavo 
volumes. But few copies have 
been imported into this country, 
and it is not to be had under 
£13. The success which the 
work has already met with must 
be very encouraging to Mr. 
Horne; and we further most cor- 
dially recommend it to all who 
are desirous of obtaining infor- 
mation on the vast variety of topics 
connected with the origin, history, 
interpretation, and correct under- 
standing of the Holy Scriptures. 
It is a book which ought to be in 
the library of every minister, and 
we know of few which would 
form a more valuable present from 
the more affluent members of a 
congregation, to him who has 
the spiritual oversight of them; 
but whose circumstances, perhaps, 
may render it impossible for him 
to procure it at his own expense. 
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OpsEcTIONS TO THE DoctTRINE 
or ISRAEL’s FUTURE RESTORATION 
TO PaLestine, NAtTIonaL PReE- 
EMINENCE, &c.: in Twelve Letters 
to a Friend, withan Appendix. 12mo, 
pp- 178. Holdsworth and Ball, 
1828. Price 3s. 6d.—It is a fa- 
vourite dogma of the Millenarian 
school, that the Jews will, at some 
future period, be restored to Palestine, 
and become a great and powerful 
pation. Whether they derived this 
originally from their own interpreta- 
tion of Scripture Prophecy; or, 
taking up the received notion pre- 
vailing among the Jews, applied 
to the prophecies for its corrobo- 
ration, it were needless to inquire; 


but we are inclined to think, that 
the latter is the case. The Jews, 
as their fathers did, in the days of 
their national prosperity, give a literal 
interpretation to many passages, which 
we cannot regard as other than highly 
figurative ; and to themselves, as a 
nation, they apply the prophecies 
which we apply to the Christian 
church. This is not surprising ; but 
that Christians should adopt this 
opinion, is, indeed, matter of wonder. 
The opinion, however, is far from 
being an unpopular one, and the 
writer of the work before us, who is 
a layman, was requested by a mini- 
ster to pay some attention to the 
subject. These letters are the resul 
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of that attention; and they are pub- 
lished at the desire of the minister to 
whom they were addressed. The 
following is a summary of the reasons 
on which the writer founds his objec- 
tions. 


“1. Because unsupported by the New 
Testament. 

“2. Because at variance with the 
genius of Christianity. 

** 3, Because the allusions in the New 
to the language of the Old Testament, 
and the use made of those allusions, are 
opposed to it. 

** 4, Because there are phrases, terms, 
and passages in the Old Testament, 
which cannot be taken literally, or with- 
out qualification; and which yet have 
an equal claim to be so taken with the 
Eormesiogy adduced in support of a 
iteral restoration; while the literal 
meaning of others is negatived, some by 
New Testament authority, and some by 
the mode of their collocation, or by the 
sense expressly attached, or otherwise 
attaching to them. 

** 5, Because there was only one pro- 
phet (Malachi) after the last reforma- 
tion of Nehemiah, until the Christian 
era, and he does not predict any future 
deliverance of the Jewish nation; thus 
leaving us to conclude that the predic- 
tions of former prophets were fulfilled, 
as to their literal import, on the return 
from Babylon, and the subsequent pros- 
perity, and, therefore, had no reference 
to the present dispersion. 

«6. Because the doctrine is encum- 
bered with certain difficulties, which are 
not necessary to be encountered, be- 
cause obviated by an interpretation 
more simple and more in harmony with 
the general tenor of the word of God, 
has that upon which the said doctrine is 

uilt. 

“ The difficulties are of three kinds. 

“ (1.) Arising from the magnitude of 
the events necessarily implied. 

** (2.) Arising from the ordinary course 
of things. 

“(3.) Arising from the apparent con- 
tradiction to Scripture testimony which 
the doctrine involves. 

“7, Because the doctrine is fruitless 
of good, and prolific of bad effects on the 
public mind in general, and on the minds 
of the Jews in particular.” — pp. viii, ix. 


We could willingly quote largely 
from the arguments here adduced, 
particularly those which relate to the 
difficulties with which the doctrine 
of a literal restoration is encumbered, 
but our limits forbid, 


We have left ourselves little room 
to notice the ** Appendix, containing 
a Suminary of what the writer sup- 
poses to be the Scripture Testimony 
concerning the future Destinies of 
the World and the Church.” It is 
extremely interesting; and although 
we cannot follow the writer through it, 
yet we cordially recommend it, with 
the contents of the volume, to general 
perusal. 


A Sermon on Disuonesty, ad- 
dressed more particularly to Servants. 
By John Jukes. R. Baynes. 1828. 
6d.—This unpretending discourse is 
distinguished by a strain of scriptural 
reasoning, on the painful subject to 
which it relates, that is eminently 
adapted to usefulness. It is no new 
thing that such topics should be found 
strictly necessary as a part of pulpit 
instruction. It was so in the age of 
the Apostles. We sincerely hope, that 
this judicious address will find its way 
into every family, and that the bene- 
volent instructions of the author will 
be abundantly realized. 


Gems or SAcreD Poetry. Lon- 
don. Printed by the Religious Tract 
Society. 1829.—Although the collec- 
tor for this department has been rather 
deficient in his researches, the result 
of his labours, we have no doubt, 
will be acceptable to those in general 
in whose hands it is likely to be 
placed 


Tue Scripture Reaper’s Guipe 
to the Devotional Use of the Holy 
Scriptures. By Caroline Fry. 18mo. 

p. 166. 2s. Gd. boards. Nisbet.— 

he Scripture Reader’s Guide, by 
Miss C. Fry, consists of eleven essays 
on the Importance, Object, and Man- 
ner of Reading the Holy Scriptures — 
On the Spirit with which they should 
be read—On the Selection of suita- 
ble Parts for perusal—The Reading 
of the Historical Scriptures—The 
Reading of the Psalms—Of the Pro- 
phetic Scriptures —-And on the Read- 
ing of the Gospels and Epistles. 
These contain many serious and in- 
telligent remarks, written in an im- 
pressive style, and well worthy of the 
attention of the devotional student of 
the sacred volume. 


Tue Lives or Cremens Ro- 
MANUS, IGNATIUS, AND Porycarp. 
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Bathe Paes af Beleme- 18mo. 2s. 
inburgh: Oliphant 

THe HarBincers or THE Reror- 
MATION; or, a Biographical Sketch 
of Wickliffe, Huss, and Jerome. By 
the Author of the History of the 
Reformation 18mo. 2s. 6d. Edin- 
burgh : Oliphant. 

TH&t MorNiInG oF THE ENGLISH 
Cuurcn; or, the Lives of early Re- 
formers: containing those of Cran- 
mer, Latimer, Ridley, and Hooper. 
lomo. 2s. 6d. Edinburgh: Oliphant. 
—For those who have but little 
time, which they can devote to books, 
the select lives of some of the primi- 
tive Fathers, and the heroic Reformers 
of the sixteenth century, are better 
than the whole mass of ecclesiastical 
history. We therefore rejoice to see 
such works, as the neat and cheap 
volumes now on our table, because 
they present with brevity, yet spirit, 
an account of some of the most in- 
teresting events and characters that 
past times disclose to us. The au- 
thors appear to have executed the 
task undertaken by them, with con- 
siderable ability as well as faithful- 
ness. Without going into obscure 
matters, they have compressed in a 
narrow compass, a rich store of 
valoable information. In the third 
of these volumes, we felt some dis- 
appointment indeed, to find so small 
a space allotted to the worthy Hugh 
Latimer. He had neither the learn- 
ing, nor the influence of Cranmer; 
but in holy boldness and decision, 
in primitive zeal and simplicity, he 
had few equals, and no superior in 
that. memorable age. We can sin- 
cerely and warmly recommend these 
well-written biographical sketches, 
with the fullest confidence, that they 
will promote the cause of pure reli- 
gion 


A Letter from the Ministers 


ing the Congregational Board 
in Toutes to the Churches of the Con- 
gregational Denomination with which 
they are severally connected ; and to 
other Churches of the same Faith and 
Order in London and the Country, 
with their Pastors and Deacons. 
Holdsworth and Bail, \6pp. 8vo. 2d. 
or 14s per hundred.—As the early 
advocates of the necessity of in- 
quiry, humility, and prayer, in order 
to a revival of the power of godliness 
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in the churches of our Denomination, 
we cannot but feel grateful to God 
that we have contributed to direct the 
attention of our brethren to a subject 
which is now generally felt to be of 
vital importance. The Ministers of 
the Congregational Board have held 
prayerful and protracted conferences 
on the state of their own minds and 
of the people committed to their care, 
and the admirable Letter before us 
may be considered as an epitome of 
the sentiments and wishes which were 
then reiterated, alike by the venerable 
elders and youthful pastors of our 
metropolitan churches. We hail this 
publication as most important in 
itself, and trust that it will obtain an 
extensive circulation, and we regard 
it as a most — indication that 
the Congregational Ministers of Lon- 
don begin to realize their associated 
influence, and are anxious to employ 
it for the holiest of purposes. 
SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS concerning 
the Life, Death, Resurrection, and 
Ascension of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
By the Rev. Albert Judson, of Ame- 
rica. 24mo. 148pp. boards, 6d. De- 
sitory, 56, Paternoster Row.—The 
‘ract Society, in republishing this use- 
ful American book, with which we 
have been long familiar, has conferred 
no small benefit upon Sunday Schools 
and their teachers. In a series of 
forty subjects, it includes the princi- 
pal events of our Lord’s life and mi- 
nistry. Each subject is seleeted from 
the Evangelist who gives the most 
complete account of the event re- 
corded; and upon the text referred 
to, a series of questions is proposed, 
by which the whole sense of the 
portion selected is elicited. We 
shall be very happy to know that the 
plan suggested in the preface is ex- 
tensively adopted, and that pastors 
have formed Bible classes amongst 
the teachers of their schools, to go 
over these lessons with them, that they 
may be better prepared, on the follow- 
ing Sabbath, to traverse the same sa- 
cred narrative with the children in- 
trusted to them, as we are deeply 
convinced that the Sunday School 
—- will never attain to complete 
efficiency in our churches until the 
teachers themselves are better taught, 


MINISTERIAL PERSEVERANCE: a 
Charge delivered at the Scttlement of 
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the Rev A. Tidman, over the Church 
in Barbican, London. By Andrew 
Reed. 8vo. S2pp. Westley and Co. 
ls.—We believe this admirable dis- 
course, which is chaste in style, 
and forcible in statements and ap- 
peals, cannot be read by any minister 
without the revival of his holiest feel- 
ings, and we therefore deliberately, 
yet warmly, recommend it to the de- 
votional perusal of all who sustain 
the pastoral character. 


Inpia’s Cries to Britisn Hu- 
MANITY; containing the Suttees Cry. 
Facts and Observations on the Prac- 
tice of taxing Pilgrims in various 
Parts of India. An Appeal Rela- 
tive to the exposing of the Sick on 
the Banks of the Ganges, $c. By 
J. Peggs, late Missionary in Orissa. 
Seeley. 8vo. bourds pp. 280. 5s. Gd. 
—The providence of God has placed 
under the controul of Great Britain 
in India, an extent of territorial 
and dependent possessions, equal to 
830.000 square miles, which are in- 
habited by one hundred and fourteen 
millions of our race, the subjects of 
the same government, and candidates 
of the same immortal existence with 
ourselves ! 

And yet, what do the majority, 
even of the thinking part of our 
countrymen, know of the intellectual 
and moral condition of these nations, 
whose destinies are so mysteriously 
united with our own? It is, perhaps, 
not too much to say, that the enter- 
prise of Parry and Franklin has 
awakened more interest, and diffused 
more information amongst the ordi- 
nary readers of our day, respecting 
the Esquimaux of the arctic circle, 
than is possessed in relation to those 
who form the right arm of our vast 
empire. 

Mr. Peggs has laboured with most 
commendable assiduity to diffuse in- 
formation respecting the abominable 
murders which are daily committed in 
India, by the exposure of the sick 
on the banks of the sacred Ganges, 
and by the burning of widows on 
the funereal pile with their departed 
husbands. He has also unmasked 
the infamous practice of receiving, as 
a part of British revenue, the pro- 
ceeds of most sanguinary and licen- 
tious scenes of idolatry. These have 
been the subjects of three able pam- 
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phlets, replete with information, and 
illustrated by wood cuts, which we 
are happy to have now before us in 
one cheap volume, exceedingly adapted 
for the use of reading societies and 
vestry libraries, and as we ardently 
desire to see public indignation de- 
cidedly expressed against these blight- 
ing. yet tolerated abominations, so 
we strongly recommend our readers 
to promote their circulation, as they 
desire that this reproach of our coun- 
try should be swept away ! 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

A Discourse on the Principles and Rales of 
Interpretation, as applied to Scripture Pro- 

ecy ; delivered at the Monthly Association of 

inisters and Churches on February 5, and 
published’ at their request. By John Pye 
Smith, D.D. is preparing for publication. 

The New Edition of Caimet’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, with the Fragments, will be com- 
pleted in the conrse of the present Month, re- 
vised throughout, in 5 quarto volumes, including 
a volame of Maps and illastrative Plates. 

In the press, the first volume of the Vestry 
Library; commencing the Contemplations of 
Bishop Halil, which, with the Select Works of 
Baxter, and of other eminent Authors, in suc- 
cession, will be published in handsome daodecimno 
volumes every two months. Edited by the 
Rev. T. Russell, A.M. 

In a few days will be published, Pastoral Dis- 
courses, on the outtest of Revivals in Religion. 
By H. FP. Burder, M. A. ; together with a State- 
ment of Facts and Documents, relating to Ame- 
rican Revivals. 

A Volume of Tales, under the title of Sketches 
of Irish Character, from the pen of Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall, the Editor of the Juvenile Forget me 
Not, is ed for publication in April. 

In the press, He is Risen: an Easter Offering, 
inscribed to the Governors of Christ’s Hospital : 
octavo. 

In the press, a Memento for the Afflicted, by 
Barzillai Quaife. 

The Second Edition of the Opening of the 
Sixth Seal: a Sacred Poem, dedicated, with per- 
mission, to the Rev. H, H. Milman, will be ready 
in a few days. 

Mr. W. Carpenter, Author of the Scientia 
Biblica, &c., bas in the press, in one large volume 
8vo. Popalar Lectures on Biblical Criticism and 
Interpretation. 

Mr, W. Jones, Author of the Hist 
Waidenses, &c, has in the press, a 





of the 
hristian 
Biographical Dictionary, comprising the Lives 
of such Persons in every Country, aud in every 
Age, since the Revival of Literature, as have. 
distinguished themselves by their talents, their 
suffering, or their virtues. The work may be 
expected to appear in the course of next month. 

We understand, that the Committee of the 
Christian LIustruction Society intend to publish, 
with the April Magazines, the first number of 
a Quarterly Journal, price 34. entitled, “ The 
Christian Visitor and Quarterly Record of the 
Christian Instruction Society,” which is intended 
to encourage the gratuitons Agente of that Society 
in their benevolent labours, and more exten- 
sively to diffuse a knowledge of its valuable 
vperations. 

In the press, Recognition in the Worid to come, 
or Christian Friendship on Earth Eecpenniee and 
perfected in Heaven. By C. R. Muston, A. M. 
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Collegiate Establishments in the United 
States. 


To every reflecting mind it must ap- 
pear essential to a correct estimate of 
the moral and religious character of a 
nation, that the means of education 
which exist within it should be under- 
stood, as by them the minds and charac- 
ters of their professional and influential 
men are doubtless formed. ‘The Ame- 
ricans have been placed, as_ respects 
moral and intellectual advancement, dif- 
ferent from all other infant nations.” 
Their literature was not like a seedling 
plant, which has to gather by its own 
tiny fibres, amidst afl the variations of 
the seasons, the nutriment which is 
essential to its growth, but rather, like 
some healthful graft upon a sound and 
vigorous stock, which is at once sustained 
and nourished by astronger stem. Within 
twenty years of the landing of the first 
settlers, a Collegiate Institution was 
founded, and now there are thirty-six Col- 
leges in the United States, besides several 

ecological Seminaries. ‘‘ Few men in 
America,” observes Dr. Moase, “ have 
originally sufficient property to justify 
them in devoting their lives to the pur- 
suits of literature. Our Colleges have 
no well endowed fellowships to supply 
this deficiency. A Government merely 
popular can never extend to learning any 
thing like English patronage : and Mece- 
nases are indeed but rarely to be found 
in a country where wealth or office is the 
general object of pursuit. The conse- 

ence is, that men of learning of the 


lish are seldom to be found in 
the United States. The regular clergy, 
however, throughout the States, are 


not, as a body, behind the English clergy 
in or general learning. In the 
best Colleges, the classical and sacred 

, and other branches of a li- 
beral education, are taught by recita- 
tions and lectures to an extent not sur- 
passed in the general course of instruc- 
tion at Oxford and Cambridge.” 

We shall now furnish our readers with 
alist of the Colleges in the United States, 
in their chronological order, with some 
historical and statistical facts respecting 
the more ancient of them, which will afford 
a bird’s eye view of their present state. 

Harvard College, at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, three miles from Boston, is the 
most ancient and best endowed classical 
establishment in the United States, and 
is honoured in its charter with the title 


of “ The University in Cambridge.” It 
was first established as a school, in 1636, 
by a grant of £400. from the General 
Court of the Colony, and, in 1638, the 
Rev. J. Harvard bequeathed £800. to 
establish it as a College, which was ac- 
complished within twenty years of the 
arrival of the first settlers. Its list of 
benefactors is long and respectable, con- 
taining the names of some of the most 
distinguished characters in Great Britain 
and America, and the fostering care of 
the local Government has preserved it in 
continued prosperity. Its buildings are 
eight in number, including Halls, Chapel, 
Library, Laboratory, &c. which are in- 
closed in grounds of 14 acres. Its 
academical course is completed in four 
years, and the expense of board and 
education cannot be reduced below about 
100 guineas a year. It has fifteen aca- 
demical instructors, and between two 
and three hundred under-graduates. 
The Library contains 30,000 volumes, 
besides a social library of the Students, 
including 4,600. The whole number of 
Alumni since its foundation, 4,941, of 
which, 1,271 have been ministers. There 
is one painful fact connected with this 
establishment, viz. that Socinianism is 
the undisguised creed of several of its 
professors. 

William and Mary College at Williams- 
burg, Virginia, was founded by Wil- 
liam IIT. in 1690-1, who gave £2,000., 
20,000 acres of land, and a poundage on 
the exports of tobacco for its mainte- 
nance. With such provision it might be 
expected to rank with the first of the 
American Colleges. This is not the 
case. It has only 6 Professors and 106 
Students. The Rev. Adam Emfic is the 
Principal: The Library contains about 
3,500 volumes. 

After the American Revolution it was 
strangely perverted from the original de- 
sign of its foundation, which was to educate 
“able and faithful ministers ;” and without 
attempting to account for its want of pros- 
perity, it is evident that the blessing of 
God could not be expected on an In- 
stitution wrested from the purposes of 
its pious founders to teach the meaner 
sciences of this world. 

Yale College, in New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, was founded in 1701, and received 
its name in commemoration of the bounty 
of the Honourable Elihu Yale, of the 
East India Company’s service in London, 
and a son of one of the early settlers. 
Amongst its early benefactors, Bishop 
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Berkely and Sir Isaac Newton deserve 
mention. 

The government of this College is in 
the hands of a president and eighteen 
fellows, who have also the power to con- 
fer the usual degrees. This Institution 
enjoyed the presidency of Dr. T. Dwight, 
under whose paternal care it advanced in 
public favour and general utility. The 
Rev. Dr. Jeremiah Day is its President, 
who is assisted by twelve other Profes- 
sors. Since its foundation more than 
4,000 students have been educated, of 
whom nearly 1,000 have been ministers. 
Its present number is 335. 

The Collegiate buildings are very 
respectable, and the Library contains 
8,000 volumes, besides a Social Library 
ot 6,500 belonging to the students. 

Nassau Hull, at Princetown, New 
Jersey, was founded by a charter from 
J. Hamilton, Esq. President of the 
Council in 1738. It has enjoyed the 
labours of some distinguished American 
divines, particularly Dr. Witherspoon. 
The buildings are respectable, and the 
site lovely, and its relative situation 
would soon make it the first Institution 
in the Republic, but the terms of its 
charter are limited, and State patronage 
has been hitherto withheld from it. 

During the revolutionary war, its 
library and philosophical apparatus were 
burned and destroyed by the English 
army. These losses are now repaired, 
and the Public and Social Libraries con- 


tain about 12,000 volumes. Since its 
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foundation, nearly 2,000 students have 
been educated. There are at present 
80 students. The Rev. Dr. Carnahan is 
the President. 

Tie University of Pennsylvania, at Phi- 
ladelphia, was tounded in 1755, by the 
union of two literary institutions, which 
had previously existed in that city. They 
were incorporated in 1791. The philo- 
sophical apparatus is very complete, and 
the revenues exceed £2,000. per annum. 
it is. most celebrated for its medical 
schools, which rank amongst the first in 
the United states. Its Principal is the 
Rev. Dr. Beasley, assisted by five other 
‘Tutors. 

Columbia College, in the City of New 
York, was founded in 1754, and called 
King’s College till the Revolution. It is 
entrusted to a Corporation of twenty- 
four members. ‘The College stands on 
the banks of the Hudson. ‘The Rev. Dr. 
W. Harris is the Principal, assisted by 
eight other academical instructors. The 
present number of students does not ex- 
ceed 150. 

These historical notices of the elder 
Colleges of North America, will be 
sufficient to enable our readers to form 
a general idea of their rise and present 
state. We will, therefore, close this 
article by presenting them with ‘ Statis- 
tics of the Colleges in the United States,” 
obtained by the special correspondence 
of the Secretary of the American Edu- 
cation, and published in the Quarterly 








Harvard Sarontly Commbeldge Mss. 


Wm. and Mary C 
Yale College 
Nassau Hall 
Columbia College 


. Williamsburg Va. 
New Haven Cont. 
\Princetown N. J. 
|New York City 


Univ. of Pennsylv. Philadelphia 


Brown University 


\Providence R. I. 


Dartmouth College Hanover N. H. 


Rutgers College 


N. Brunswick, N.J. 


Dickinson’s College Carlisle, Pa. 
Univer. of Georgia Athens, Georgia 


Charleston College 
Univ. of Vermont 


Charleston, S. C. 
Burlington, Vt. 


Univ. of N. Carolina Chapel Hill 


William’s College 
Bowdoin College 
Union College 


|W illiamstown 
|Brunswick 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Middleburg College Middleburg, Vt. 


Jefferson College 


‘Canonsburg, Pa. 


Univ. of S. Carolina Columbia 


Univ. of Ohio 
St. Mary’s College 
Univ. of Nashville 


‘Athens, Ohio 
Baltimore 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Washington College! Washington, Pa. 


Hamilton College 


iClinton, N. Y. 


Washington College Lexington, Va. 


N.S. No. dl. 





Journal of that Institution. 
When, Stu: Volumes! | rs 
fond) resident or Provost | Tort \bruricn. \Inatr . 
1638 | —— - —-——-—— | 269 |34,600| 15 
1691 |Rev. A. Emfic 106 | 4,000) 6 
1701 |Dr. J. Day 414 |14,500/ 12 
1738 |Dr. J. Carnahan | 107 |12,000/—— 
1754|Dr. W. Harris —j|—--| 8 
1755 |Dr. F. Reasly -——|-———| §& 
1764 |Dr. F. Wayland | 131/11,500) @ 
1769 |Dr. B. Tyler 178 /11,500! ¢ 
1770 |Dr. P. Milledoller} 76|—~---| 5 
1783 |Dr. W. Neill 131| -——| 6 
1785 |Dr. M. Waddel |121}——--| 7 
1785 |Rev. J. Adams 19|--——| 4 
1791 |Rev. J. Marsh 53 |——--| 4 
1791 |Dr. J. Caldwell | 109 9 
1793 |Dr. D. Griffin 117| 3,100) 7 
1794 |Dr. W. Allen 127 |11,000) 6 
1794 |Dr. E. Nott 273 (12,150) 10 
1800 |Dr. J. Bates 97 | 4,056) 6 
1802 | ‘'r. M. Brown 130; 2,100, 4 
1802 |T. Cooper, M.D.) -— |—— -| — 
1802 |Dr. R. G. Wilson) 55 |--——| 4 
1895 |Dr. E. Damphoux| — - |10,000; 13 
1206 |Br. P. Lindsley 92|—--| 7 
1806 |Dr. A. Wylie 50; 925 3 
1812 |Dr. H. Davis 90 |--——| 7 
1812|Dr.G. A. Baxter 51 | 2,200: -- 
4 
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Name. | Situation. 


Univ. of Virginia Charlottesville 
Alleghany College |Meadville, Pa. 
Waterville College | Waterville, Me. 
Western University) Pittsburg, Pa. 
Amherst College Amherst, Ms. 
Columbian College |Washington, D. C. 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio 
Washington College|Hartford, Ct. 
Geneva College Geneva, N. Y. 
Transylvania College! Lexington, Ky. 
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When| ~~) Siu. |Voluemes| 
— | President or !rovost —_— Oe ine 
1814| Hon. J. Madison | 131} 8,000; 8 
1815) Rev. T. Alden | 12} 7,000); 2 
1820|Dr. J. Chaplin | 50} 2,200) 5 
1820 Dr. R. Brace 57 500; 4 
1821| Dr. H. Humphrey; 233} 5,100; 9 
1821|Dr.S. Chapin | 57| 4,090) 6 
1824; Dr. R. H. Bishop} 54|——--| 3 
1824, Dr. Brownell 81} 5,000) 6 
ant —, 30 950) 5 

| —~! Rev. A. Woods. |'-—i——-- — 





‘Thus it appears that the United States possess 36 colleges, 26 of which have been 
founded since the establishment of their Independence in 1782. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


APPOINTMENT OF A DAY OF HUMILIA- 
TION AND PRAYER. 


Board of Congregational Ministers resident 
in and about London. 


Tuesday, February 10, 1829. 

Resolved—That the Editors of the 
Congregational and Evangelical Maga- 
zines be requested to insert the follow- 
ing resolution of the Board :— 

“That as a practical manifestation of 
the interest which this Board feels in 
the great subject of revivals in religion, 
they cordially unite in recommending, 
that Friday, the seventeenth day of 
April, be set apart for special humilia- 
tion, and, as far as practicable, of united 
prayer in the several churches an! dis- 
tricts with which they are respectively 
connected. THomas HARPER, Sec. 


PRESENTATION OF ‘THE PETITIONS OF 
THE DISSENTING MINISTERS OF 
LONDON. 

The Petition, which embodied the Reso- 
lutions d at the Meeting of the 
Body of Dissenting Ministers at Red. 
cross Street, ‘on the 27th of January, was 
signed by 69 ministers. We are not in 

ion of a correct list of the names 
but the following we know were attached 
to it, which will fully justify the re- 
mark of Lord J. Russcll, that the Peti- 
tioners were amongst the most respect- 
able Dissenting Ministers in the metropolis. 

Presbyterians. —- Dr. T. Rees, Rev. 
Messrs. and, Broadfoot, Belsham, 
Davidson, Fox, and Mudge. 

Independents.--Rev. Doctors Winter, 
J. P. Smith, and Humphrys. Rev. 
Messrs. Orme, J. Fletcher, G. Clayton, 
J. Blackburn, J. Yockney, A. Tidman, 
T Harper, R. Halley, H. Townley, W. 
Walford, J. P. Dobson. 

Baptists.--Doctors Newman and Cox. 
Rey. J. Haghes and T. Price. 


On Wednesday evening, Feb. 12th, 
Lord John Russell presented the Petition 
to the House of Commons, when, having 
described the character of the body from 
which it came, he stated, “‘ there were to 
this petition the names of 69 of the 
most eminent dissenting ministers in 
London and its vicinity. The Petitioners 
were not indeed rich in revenues from 
the profession of their religion, but they 
were accustomed to the deep and earnest 
study of that religion, and they objected 
to the Church of England because it ap- 
proximated to the Church of Rome. No 
man, therefore, could be farther than 
the Petitioners were from inclining to 
the Roman Catholic faith ; but, consider. 
ing that every man had a right to the free 
exercise of his conscience in matters of 
religion, they thought it incumbent upon 
them to express their conscientious opi- 
nion ‘that religious tenets should be no 
bar to civil employment.” (Hear, Hear 

On Friday, Feb. 20th, Lord Hollan 
presented the Petition to the House of 
Lords, and said, that it came from a 
body of men-well known to the govern- 
ment of the country, although, perhaps, 
not equally well known to their Lord- 
ships. It was perfectly true that they 
had no corporate capacity--that they 
possessed no legal uncorrupted existence 
—it was likewise true, that they held 
no actual office of emolument or trust 
under his Majesty’s Government, and 
that they had no right to claim any, save 
such as their piety, their learning, and 
their moral lives gave them in their re- 
spective congregations over which they 
presided. 

Though he was sure they would be the 
last in the world to wish him to ascribe to 
them any powey or authority with which 
they were not legally invested, and 
though none, he believed, were more 
remarkable for the exercise of manifold 
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virtues, he thought it but right to observe, 
that these Petitioners had, as a body, 
been long recognized by the Government 
of this country, aad that they were the 
successors and representatives of those 
men who negociated, through no less a 
man than the great Mr. Locke, with the 
Government of the country, the Tolera- 
tion Act -the corner-stone of that great 
and glorious edifice, which he trusted 
would be now fully completed : they were 
the descendants and representatives of 
such men, and they had been uniformly 
remarkable for their devotion to the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, and 
their loyal attachment to the throne. 
Without resorting to any invidious com- 
parisons, were the Noble and Right 
Reverend Lords who sat on the oppo- 
site benches present in the House, they 
would allow him to say, that there was 
no class of men in this country to whom 
his Majesty’s family were more deeply 
indebted than those Protestant Dissen- 
ters; and so strongly was that felt, that 
every Prince of the House of Bruns- 
wick, on his accession to the throne, 
received upon the throne an address 
from these Protestant Dissenters. It 
was quite true that they were not in- 
vested with any corporate capacity, but 
these Petitioners were intimately con- 
nected, he believed, with all the old 
Protestant Dissenters in England, con- 
sisting of not less than 3,500,000, ex- 
clusive of the Wesleyan and other Me- 
thodists. 

They were, as he had remarked, dis- 
tinguished for their attachment to the 
reigning family--they were decidedly 
opposed to the errors of the Church of 
Rome -they had always been keen in 
detecting any thing like an approach to 
civil or ecclesiastical tyranny, and the 
first to expose and defeat the attempt. 
Such were the men who now approached 
their Lordships, praying them to extend 
the ara of civil and religious li- 
berty to all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects. 

He would confess that if he required 
any new fact to render him favourable 
to the great measure of Catholic eman- 
cipation—if he required any authority 
to induce him to support that cause, the 
atithority of such men would weigh more 
with him, than that of almost any other 
body of men in the kingdom. He had, 
moreover, to mention, that this Petition 
was not open to an objection which had 
been made to one on a former evening. 
This Petition had been adopted in pur- 
suance of a Resolution which had been 
agreed to before the intentions of His 
Majesty’s Government had been made 
known. That Resolution was adopted 
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at avery full meeting, and the majority 
in its favour was not less than three to 
one, bearing nearly the same proportion 
as those who signed did to those who had 
not signed this Petition. 

He was sure their Lordships would 
give a favourable consideration to the 
Petition of such men, who counted 
amongst their body such distinguished 
names as Watts, Doddridge, and Lardner. 

The Petition was then presented, and 
read at length. 


OF THE DISSENTING 
DEPUTIES. 

The Deputies of the several congre- 
gations of Protestant Dissenters of Lon- 
don and its vicinity, held a meeting at 
the King’s Head in the Poultry, on 
Friday, the 13th of February ; 

William Smith, Esq. M. P. in the 
Chair. 

We understand that the previous ques- 
tion was moved, and on a division, nega- 
tived by a majority of 36. 

That the following resolution was then 
put, and carried by a majority of 67 
to 26. 

Resolved ,—That this Deputation, while 
fully sensible of the wise and conciliating 
policy of the Government and Legis- 
ature towards the Protestant Dissenters, 
in the abolition of the Sacramental 
Test, lament to see the peace of society 
still disturbed by the division and jea- 
lonsies arising out of the continuance of 
other laws of a similar character; and 
they feel themselves called upon, at the 
present crisis, to express their earnest 
desire to promote the union of all the 
subjects of the realm in one common 
interest, and in the peaceful enjoyment 
of equal social privileges. 

That this Deputation, therefore, gladly 
declare their gratitude and joy at the 
recommendation contained in His Ma- 
jesty’s speech delivered at the opening 
of the present Session of Parliament, 
which they consider as wisely calculated 
to promote the object of their desire, in 
the removal of all civil disabilities on 
account of religious faith and worship. 

That it be referred to the Committee 
to prepare petitions to both Houses of 
Parliament, expressive of those senti- 
ments, and that the Deputies be informed 
when, and where, the petitions may be 
signed 


MEETING 


LORD NUGENT’S LETTER ON THE 
REGISTRATION OF THE CHILDREN 
OF DISSENTERS. 

A meeting of the congregation of 
Independent Dissenters, assembling at 
Hale Ley’s Chapel, Aylesbury, was held 
on January 18th, to consider the pro- 
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priety of applying to Parliament to 
establish a legal mode of registering 
their children, that they might be ena- 
bled in all cases to produce admissible 
evidence as to their lineal descent. 
Mr. John Rolls, the senior Deacon, pre- 
sided. Mr. A. C, Stone, a Solicitor, 
having mentioned several cases of hard- 
ship resulting from the present state of 
the law, it was suggested that their 
pastor, the Rev. Wm. Gunn, should 
write to Lord Nugent in their name, 
requesting his Lordship’s advice and 
assistance. Mr. Gunn having written, 
in accordance with the wishes of his 
people, received from Lord N. the fol- 
owing reply :— 
* Dropmore, Jan. 27. 
** My dear Sir—Your letter, which has 
followed me about for nearly a week 
from place to place, at Jength found me 
here this morning. The inconvenience 
and hardships arising to the Dissenters 
generally out of the difficulty of baptis- 
mal registrations are not quite a new 
subject to me, and I shall be extreme! 
glad to be informed myself further, by 
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communication with you, as to the sort 
of provision to which you look to remedy 
them. It appears to me, on the best 
consideration that I have as yet been 
able to give to the subject, that it would, 
for several reasons, be better to establish 
a mode of registration of the births, not 
baptisms, of the children of Dissenters, 
which, attested before magistrates at 
Sessions, and afterwards filed, miglit be 
evidence. I think that there might be 
objections to making the Clergyman of 
the Established Church compulsorily to 
be a part in the registering the children 
of the Dissenters of his parish. But 
this point, and some others, 1 should 
wish much to discuss with you. In the 
existence of the grievance, and the ex- 
pediency of relief, I quite agree with 
you, and shall be indeed happy to en- 
deavour to forward such an object by 
any means in my power. 
“ Ever, my dear Sir, very faithfully, 
* Your’s, 

“ NuGenT.” 

“ To the Rev. Wm. Gunn.” 


A List or THe CommiTTee or Deputies, 


Appointed to protect the Civil Rights of the Three Denominations of Protestant 
Dissenters, chosen 30th January, 1829, with the dates of their Election since 1819. 


Committee. Residence. 
Chairman, 

W. Smith, Esq. M.P. Upper Seymour St. 

Deputy Chairman, 

H. Waymouth, Esq. Bryanstone Square. 
Treasurer, 

W. Hale, Esq. Homerton. 

Bentley, John, Esq. Highbury Grange. 

Bickham, Thomas, Esq Highbury Place 

Bompas, Mr. Serj. King’s Bh. Wk. Temp 

Bousfield, R. Fsq. Manor House, Walw. 

Busk, E. Esq. Pump Court, Temple. 

Challis, T. Esq Finsbury Square. 

Collins, J. Spital Square. 

Gale, S. Esq. Basinghall Street. 

Gibson, J. Esq. Great St. Helen’s. 

Gibson, T. Esq Milk Street. 

Gurney, WB. Esq. Fssex St., Strand. 

Hankey, W A. Esq. Fenchurch Street. 

Houston, S. Faq. Great St. Helen’s. 

Lee, R Esq Clapham Common 

Marten, R H. Esq. Plaistow 

Pewtress, T Fsq. Gracechurch Street. 

Taylor, E. Esq King’s Bench Wk.Temp. 


Taylor, R. Esq. Red Lion Ct. Fleet Str. 


Wilks, J. Esq Finsbury Square. 
Wilson, T. Esq. Highbury Place. 


Yockney, W. Esy. Bedford St Cov. Gard. 


Congregation represented. When 
elected. 

Essex Street, Rev. T. Belsham. 1819 
Battersea, Rev. J. Hughes. 1819 
Hackney, Rev J P Smith, D D. 1819 
Jewin Street, Rev D. Davison. 1820 
Islington, Rev. J. Yockney 1828 


Carey Street, Rev. R. Winter, D.D. 1827 
Walworth, Rev G Clayton. 1829 
Carter Lane, Rev J.S. Porter 1819 
Barbican, Rev A. Tidman. 1829 
White’s Row, Rev. H. Townley. 1819 


CarterLane,TooleySt Rev.Dr Rippon 1824 


Carter Lane, Rev. J. 8 Porter 1819 
Hackney, Rev R. Aspland. 1828 
Mazepond, Rev. I. Mann. 1827 
Stepney, Kev. J. Fletcher. 1819 


Poultry Chapel, Rev J-€taston, jun. 1829 
Clapham, Rev. G. Browne. 1828 


Plaistow, Rev. J. Monro. 18 
Camberwell, Rev. E. Shane. 18% 
Hampstead, Rev. W. Wilson. 1824 
' § Rev. T Belsham. ? 
Essex Street, ) Rev f. Mudge. § 1827 
Crouch End, Rev. J. B. Shenston. 1823 
Craven Chapel. 1824 


Carey Street, Rev. R. Winter, D.D. 1825 


N. B. The three officers are chosen by show of hands, the others by ballot ; 


James Collins, Esq. was Treasurer, until 1528, 
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FORMATION OF A CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH AT HOLYWELL MOUNT 
CHAPEL, LONDON. 

The Rev. W. F. Platt, for more than 
40 years the minister of this chapel, in 
the connexion of the Countess of Hun- 
tingdon, having been compelled, through 
growing infirmities, to relinquish his 
charge, his people were anxious to obtain 
a successor. ‘The Rev. Edward Man- 
nering, who, for the last five years, has 
preached at Jewry Street, Aldgate, was 
invited, with his friends, to unite with 
the people at Holywell Mount Chapel, 
and that connexion was finally accom- 
plished, the parties agreeing to join toge- 
ther as one church, under the pastoral 
care of Mr. Mannering, and to be go- 
verned by the common principles of Con- 
gregational Dissenters. 

Mr. Mannering not baving been or- 
dained, that service was appointed for 
Tuesday, Feb. 17, when the Rev. Thomas 
Williams, of Ratcliffe, commenced with 
reading and prayer; the Rev John 
Blackburn, of Pentonville, delivered the 
introductory discourse ; the Rev. Henry 
Townley, asked the usual qnestions, to 
which was added an inquiry, whether 
both societies agreed to unite as one 
church of Congregational Dissenters, 
which was answered by the holding up of 
hands. 

The Rev. W. F. Platt, with much so- 
lemnity and affection ofiered the ordi- 
nation prayer ; the Rev. George Clayton, 
of Walworth, gave the charge; the Rev. 
Joseph Slatterie, of Chatham, preached 
to the people; and the Rev. Charles 
Hyatt closed the long, but deeply inte- 
resting service with prayer. The chapel 
was crowded in every part, and pleasing 
prospects of usefulness are before the 
newly-ordained pastor. 


REMOVAL OF THE WESTERN ACADEMY 
FROM AXMINSTER TO EXETER. 


This Institution was first established 
hy the London Congregational Fund 
Board, in the year 1752, with the hope 
that it would be the means of counter- 
acting the errors of Arianism, then ex- 
tending in the west, and of promoting 
the diffusion of evangelical truth in the 
‘Western Counties, by educating young 
men of talent and piety for the Chris- 
tian ministry. 

In the year 1797, aSociety was formed 
at Bridport, to co-operate with the 
Board, and to extend the benefits of the 
Institution, by increasing the number of 
students. These Societies have unitedly 
supported the Seminary, until the Rev. 
James Small, who was for 32 years, the 
pious and indefatigable tutor, relin- 
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quished his academical labours. For the 
present, however, the Board, (though 
well disposed towards the ILnstitution,) 
owing to circumstances affecting its in- 
come, has wholly suspended its support. 
The western ciaurches are therefore 
thrown upon their own resources, and 
the aid, which it is hoped the friends of 
evangelical truth in other parts will 
afford, when it is known, that the per- 
manent fands of the Institution are 


-very small, and that many of the churches 


in the west are too circumscribed in 
their means, to be able to afford to it 
efficient support. 

The former Committee of the Aca- 
demy, anxious to provide the means of 
dividing the labours of the Institation 
between two tutors, according to the 
long expressed wishes of many of its 
principal supporters, made the following 
appeal, in their Report for the year 
1827. 

“It now remains for one hundred 
Independent churches of the four Wes- 
tern Counties to determine whether an 
Institution, which has been a blessing, 
and which, with the contemplated ad- 
vantages, may become a still greater 
blessing, shall utterly fail, or rise with 
an accession of strength and effi- 
ciency.” 

This appeal was not made in vaim 
Many gentlemen came forward libe- 
rally, and made considerable exertions, 
(having more than doubled the amount 
of former subscriptions,) to place the 
Academy on a footing, which would en- 
sure the approbation and patronage of 
evangelical Dissenters. 

After some preliminary meetings, the 
subscribers and friends were invited to 
a general meeting at Exeter, on Nov. 
19, 1828. ‘This meeting was numerously 
and respectably attended, and it was 
unanimously determined, that measures 
should be taken to remove the Insti- 
tution to Exeter, and to place it under 
the superintendence of two tutors; and 
a Committee was appointed to carry the 
resolutions of this meeting into effect, 

The Rev. G. Payne, A.M. the highly 
esteemed Tutor of the Blackburn Aca- 
demy, has accepted the invitation of 
the Committee to become the resident 
and Theological Tutor at Exeter; a 
house has been obtained, and it is hoped 
that, within a short time, the labours of 
the Academy will be resumed. 

Notwithstanding the efforts which 
have been made already, the Com- 
mittee deem it necessary to state, that 
the promised assistance is not equal to 
the requisite expenditure. They ear- 
nestly invite the countenance, the contri- 
butions, and the prayers of the friends 
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of evangelical truth; and they indulge 
a hope, that many in the West of Eng- 
land, and in other parts, who have not 
yet contributed to the support of this 
Institution, will soon and substantially 
testify their good wishes for its pros- 
perity. 

The Rev. W. Orme, Camberwell ; 
and T. Bickham, Esq. 67, Cheapside, 
or 32, Highbury Place, Islington, will 
be happy to receive subscriptions, and 
answer any inquiries respecting the In- 
stitution. 

Pecuniary help, and donations of 
books for the library, will be gratefully 
acknowledged by the Kev. J. Saltren, 
Bridport, Treasurer; the Rev. J Boun- 
sell, Ottery St. Mary, and Mr. R. Evans, 
Exeter, Secretaries. 

Application for admission as students, 
should be made to the Treasurer, the 
Secretaries, or the Rev. J. Bristow, 
Exeter. 


CHAPEL OPENED. 


On the 2d and 3d of September 
last, the Tabernacle in the town of 
Bridgend, Glamorganshire, was re 
opened for divine worship, after being 
considerably enlarged. The service 
commenced on Tuesday, at three o’clock 
P.M., when the Rev. S. Pryse, of 
Lianedi, read a portion of the word of 
God and prayed; and the Rev. Messrs. 
M. Morgan, Blaenavon, and T. Evans, 
Cymmer, preached. At six, the Rev. 
D. Thomas, Nebo, read and prayed ; and 
the Rev. Messrs. D. Davies, Newinn, 
and J. Jones, Talgarth, preached. At 
seven on Wednesday morning, the Rev. 
E. Williams, Caerphli, introduced the 
service; and the Rev. Messrs. T. Harries, 
Mynyddyslwyn, and D. Thomas, Nebo, 

ached. At ten, the Rev. J. Hughes, 

aindy, introduced; and the Rev. 
Messrs. S. Griffiths, Horeb, J. Griffiths, 
Cam, (in English,) and J. Griffiths, 
Hawen, preached. At three p.m. the 
Rev. D. Griffiths, Zoar, introduced ; 
and the Rey. Messrs. T. Davies, Swan- 
sea, and J. Lewis, Newport, (in Eng- 
lish,) and G. Hughes, White Cross, 
reached. At six in the evening, the 

v. E. Griffiths, Gower, introduced ; 
and the Rev. Messrs. J. Jones, Dowluais, 
and D. Davies, Penmain, preached. 
The congregations were numerous and 
——— and the sermons eloquent 
and impressive, and the prayers com- 
prehensive and fervent; and many de- 
parted, saying, ‘‘ It was good for us to 
be here.” Connected with the above 
chapel, there is an increasing Sunday 
School, the scholars belonging to which 
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presented the chapel with a handsome 
chandelier as a testimony of their at- 
tachment to the place, and respect for 
their teachers, upon which is engraved, 
** Rhodd plant yr ysgol Sabbothol.” (The 
gift of the Sunday School Children.) 
The interest among the Calvinistic Dis- 
senters at Bridgend is of long standing, 
being raised, by the blessing of God, and 
the labours of the Rev. Samuel Jones, 
M.A. of Brynllywarch, who was ejected 
from Llangynwyd, in consequence of 
the Act of Uniformity 1662; and it has 
continued to flourish under the succes- 
sive ministry of the Rev. Rees Price, 
of Tyn-y-ton, Lewis Jones, Evan Wil- 
liams, Samuel Price, and W. Jones, the 
present minister, who has diligently la- 
boured there, and at other places con- 
nected with it in the neighbourhood, 
for nearly twenty years, and has the 
great satisfaction of seeing the cause in 
a promising state. 


ORDINATION. 


On the 14th of August, 1825, the 
Rev. John Thornton, jun. was ordained 
pastor over the new congregational 
church at Bognor, in Sussex. The Rev. 
S. Winchester, of Worthing, delivered 
the introductory discourse, and pro- 
posed the usual questions; the Rev. 
W. Bannester, of Arundel, offered up 
the ordination prayer; the Rev, John 
Thornton, sen. of Billericay, gave the 
charge to the minister; and the Rev. 
John Griffin, of Portsea, preached to 
the people. Dr. Styles, of London, 
preached in the evening. The infant 
cause that has just been established at 
this watering-place, relies for its sup- 
port on the countenance and liberality 
of the religious public. 


OBITUARY NOTICE OF THE REV. 
MATTHEW WILKS. 


We had only time to announce in our 
last, the departure of this venerable mi- 
nister, concerning whose useful life and 
happy death we have since been able to 
collect the following particulars. 

The Rev. Matthew Wilks was born at 
Gibraltar on St. Matthew's Day, 1746, 
where the regiment in which his father 
was an officer was then quartered. On 
the return of his family to England, 
they settled at Birmingham, and young 
Matthew was devoted to a mechanical 
business. The Rev. Wm. Piercy, the 
Evangelical Curate of the neighbouring 
town of West Bromwich, was greatly 
despised as a Methodist and occasional 
fellow-labourer of Mr. Whitefield, at 
Tottenham Court Chapel. Mr. Wilks’s’ 
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father partook of this general prejudice, 
and forbad his sons attending to hear 
Mr. P. This excited their curiosity, and 
both Matthew and his late brother Mr. 
Mark Wilks, of Norwich, were converted 
by his labours. Mr. W. endured, after 
his conversion in 1771, great opposition, 
but with characieristic ardour he perse- 
vered, and soon discovered those minis- 
terial gifts which induced Mr. Piercy 
to introduce him to the College of the 
Countess of Huntingdon at ‘Trevecca. 
His preaching became popular, and he 
supplied the Old Mulberry Garden Cha- 
pel, Wapping. Mr. Keene, one of Mr. 
Whitefield’s executors and trustees, heard 
him preach, which circumstance, with 
Mr. Piercy’s recommendation, led to 
his settlement, in the autumn of 1775, 
as the minister of Tottenham Court Cha- 
pel and Tabernacle. At his ordination, 
four ministers were engaged, the Rev. 
W. Piercy and the Rev John Berridge, 
the Rev. T. Joss and the Rev. Mr. Watts. 
He was very active and popular, and 
used to preach out of doors in Moorfields 
and the environs of London. His minis- 
try was blessed with considerable use- 
fulness, and there were, at one time, ten 
ministers, sustaining the pastoral office, 
who had been the fruits of his labours. 
Although he had a large family, yet his 
ministerial salary was for years not more 
than £100 and never exceeded £200. 
With seven children, and such an in- 
come, it is not surprising that he should 
engage in secular business, and this fact, 
which is sometimes used to reproach his 
memory, can only reflect disgrace on that 
system of management which excluded 
the people and impoverished the minis- 
ter! Mr Wilks manifested a lively in- 
terest in the welfare of his colleagues, 
and when Mr. John Hyatt was associated 
with him, Mr. Wilks requested that he 
would go with him to the pulpit, when he 
addressed the people from the words of 
the Baptist, ‘He must increase,” &c. 
and made some kind references to his 
young brother standing by as his suc- 
cessor. But, alas! he went down to the 
grave in the midst of his days and his 
usefulness, three years before his aged 
fellow-labourer was called to his rest. 
The attachment between Mr. Wilks 
and his people was reciprocal. By. his 
benevolent anxieties - fervent prayers— 
and indefatigable exertions, he sought to 
promote their temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare. In connexion with the Taber- 
nacle he was enabled to establish twelve 
Alms-houses for Widows, a Charity 
School for clothing and educating 100 
children, besides two or three large Sab- 
bath and Catechetical Schools. It was 
justly remarked by the Rev. George 
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Collison, that the year of Mr. Wilks’s 
death closed the century of religious re- 
vival in this country, which was happily 
commenced by the labours of Whitefield 
and the Wesleys in 1729. His great age 
made him contemporary to all the im- 
portant institutions of that unequalled 
period. ‘Thus he supported the Book So- 
ciety -was an energetic promoter of the 
Evangelical Academy, then under the 
care of Dr. Addington, Mile End, but 
now Highbury College. With the Rev. 
John Eyre he projected the Evangelical 
Magazine, and the biographical depart- 
ment of which was, for a considerable 
period, conducted by him. His name 
appears amongst the founders of the 
London Missionary Society, to which he 
was not only the earliest, but steadiest 
friend. He was present at the formation 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and assisted Mr. Eyre im establishing the 
Village Itinerancy Society, and officiated 
as its Sccretary for 25 years. Ardently 
devoted to pallchtas liberty, he made 
the most vigorous efforts to oppose Lord 
Sidmouth’s Bill, and succeeded to esta- 
blish the Protestant Society for the Pro- 
tection of Religious Liberty. For the 
true interest of Ireland he felt great 
solicitude, and may be considered as 
the founder of the Trish Evangelical So- 
ciety, to promote which, he visited that 
country, and undertook to act as its Se- 
cretary for a few months in the 81st year 
of his age. 

At the close of the last year he was 
confined to his house through sickness, 
and had some impressions that his de- 
parture was at hand; he, however, re- 
covered, and in January renewed his 
wonted labours, but on Friday, 23d, he 
was found very ill, and on the Thursday 
following he died. In his last illness he 
displayed his characteristic firmness, and 
professed his confidence and joy in Him 
who, for more than 53 years, he had re- 
commended to others. His death-bed 
conversation was very edifying, and we 
regret that our limits compel us to omit 
the impressive remarks which were 
gathered up by those who stood around. 

The public Societies with which he was 
most closely united have recorded their 
sense of his loss in appropriate Resolu- 
tions, which shall appear in our next. 
His funeral took place on Friday morn- 
ing, Feb. 6th, at the Tabernacle, which 
wus crowded by a congregation whose 
dress and manner indicated that they 
lamented the loss of their pastor. The 
Rev J. Campbell, of. Kilmarnock, read 
the Scriptures, the Rev. John Morison 

rayed, and the Rev. Rowland ‘Hill de- 
livered a most impressive address. A 
walking procession was then formed to 
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Bunhill Fields, when the body was pre- 
ceded by more than eighty ministers 
of different denominations, and followed 
by the family of the deceased, and 
about a hundred of the congregation, in 
mourning cloaks The streets and burial 
ground were thronged with several thou- 
sand spectators. The Rev. R. Hill read 
part of the Burial Service at the grave. 
The Rev. Messrs. G. Collison and A. 
Reed preached the funeral sermons on 
the following Lord’s-day, which will be 
shortly published. 


RECENT DEATH. 


Died Jan. 29, at his mansion, Poun- 
disford Park, near Taunton, Someiset, 
in the 82d year of his age, THomas 
WeLMAN, Esq., descended from an emi- 
nent ejected minister; he was educated 
in the principles of evangelical noncon- 
formity, and his matured judgment ap- 
proving of the convictions of his youth, 
he was, through a long and useful life, 
the liberal patron and the consistent ad- 
vocate of the opinions for which his 
ancestors had so nobly suffered. His 
death, serene and peaceful, was in perfect 
keeping with his benevolent and holy 
life. His funeral was attended by eigh- 
teen Dissenting ministers and his own 
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family; but a multitade of all classes 
filled the village church, where he was 
interred, and lamented his death as a 
public loss. The Rev. Thomas Golding, 
who for many years has been the resi- 
dent chaplain of the family, preached a 
funeral sermon at Fulwood Meeting- 
house, on Lord’s day afternoon, Feb. 15, 
which we shall be happy to see printed, 
with some biographical notices of this 
excellent gentleman, whose death is 
no common loss to the congregational 
churches in the West of England. 


NOTICES. 


The Rev. J. Campbell, of Kilmarnock, 
has accepted from the Trustees of the 
Tabernacle, an appointment tothe minis- 
terial office at that place, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Matthew Wilks. 

The Rev. Mr. Davies, late of Lind- 
field, will be recognized as the pastor 
of the church at Enfield, lately under 
the care of the Rev. Mr. Thomas, 
on Wednesday, the 18th instant. The 
Rev. Mr. Leifchild; Mr. Lewis, of Is- 
lington; Mr. Turnbull; Mr. Dobson; 
Mr. Davies, of Ipswich, &c. are ex- 
pected to take parts in the service. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


€oMMUNICATIONS have been received during the past month from the Reverend 
Dr. Harris—the Rev. R. Vaughan--W. Jones—J. Bounsall-- Charles Hyatt-- 
Wm. Davis -S. Thodey --A. Tidman- John Thornton, jun.--Thomas Harper-- 


J. A, Davies - J. Arundel. 


Also from Messrs. James Edmeston-- J. B. Williams—E. Ashby--J. Hndson-- 
X. Y. Z.-- A Believer in 1 Cor. xiii.—A Deputy--Senex—2. A.—Amicus. 


We do not intend to open our pages to the discussion of what is called “ Catholic 
Emancipation ;” but feel it our duty, as faithful chroniclers of dissenting affairs, to 


record the proceedings of our great bodies, even upon that debatable topic. 


Senex 


will perceive, by the names affixed to the petition from the ministers of London, 
how mistaken he is in supposing them to be “‘ the less informed part” of that vene- 


rable body. 


We decline any further notice of the late conduct of the Bishop of London, 
as we are happy to hear that he has virtually abandoned the opposition of which 


we complained in our last. 
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